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Artistic Director, Teatro Colon, Buenos Aires 


KATE MOLLER 


Copenhagen Royal Opera 
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Soloist with New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
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Music Clubs Gather 


In Miami 


for 28th 


Biennial Convention 


By ArtTHUR TROOSTWYK 


Miami 

Hi National Federation of 
Ts ‘sic Clubs’ 28th biennial 
convention and Five Flags 
Fiesta, dedicated to the advance- 
ment «! music, and held here April 
20-30, will long be remembered by 
all wh. attended the many varied 


and absorbing events arranged by 
the ze:lous committees appointed 
to do ‘he numerous chores. Head- 
quarters of the convention were 
the «olumbus and McAllister 
Hotel: 

Mayor Abe Aronovitz, of the City 
of Miami, welcomed the delegates, 


and responses were made by Mrs. 
Ada Holding Miller, president; 
Mrs. Robert W. Roberts, conven- 
tion chairman; and Mrs. Maurice 
Honigman, convention vice-chair- 
man. Mrs. Clifton J. Muir, local 
chairman, was master of cere- 
monies. 

Among the musical events en- 


joyed by the visiting delegates was 
a program by the University of 


Miami Symphony, conducted by 
John Bitter. Grant Johannesen 
was the soloist in Saint-Saéns’ 


Fourth Piano Concerto and Ravel’s 
Concerto for the Left Hand, and 
the program also included the pre- 
miere of Paul Creston’s ‘Dance 
Overture”, commissioned by the 
NFMC for the convention. 


Brooklyn Philharmonia Bows in Beethoven 


NEW orchestra has been born 
A in Brooklyn. On May 3, the 
Brooklyn Philharmonia pre- 
sented the first of three initial 
concerts in the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music, the orchestra’s permanent 
home. The occasion was properly 
celebrated by the presence of many 
well-wishers, including the Mayor 
of New York City, Robert Wagner. 
Siegfried Landau, a member of 
the faculty of the New York Col- 
lege of Music, is the orchestra’s 
conductor. He chose for the group's 
inauguration a Beethoven Festival, 
which was presented on May 3, 5, 
and 7. Mayor Wagner, in his con- 


grati: lacey speech in the opening 
concert, said that, even though he 
was 1 Wagner by name and jealous 
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Depicting the countries whose 
flags have flown over Florida, the 
overture is in four sections; and 
the rhythms of the Spanish bolero, 


English country dance, French 
louré, and the American square 
dance are in evidence. The com- 


poser was present to hear the ex- 
cellent performance of his expert- 
ly composed score. 

The opera workshop of the Uni- 
versity of Miami, in collaboration 
with the Junior Opera Guild under 
the direction of Arturo di Filippi, 
presented Rossini’s “The Barber of 
Seville”. Emerson Buckley conduct- 
ed the performance, sung in Eng- 
lish by Shirley Ward, as Rosina; 
Joseph Quinlan, as Almaviva; An- 
drew Gainey, as Figaro; Emile Ren- 
an, as Bartolo; Jan Gbur, as Basilio. 

James Melton, tenor, gave the 
closing recital of the convention, 
and other recitalists included Nan 
Merriman, mezzo-soprano, winner 
of the 1943 Young Artist Audi- 
tions; Carol Smith, contralto, win- 
ner of the 1951 auditions; John 
Browning, pianist, who last year 
won the Steinway Centennial 
Award; and Stanley Waldoff, pian- 
ist, winner of the 1954 Stillman- 
Kelley Scholarship. 

Miami’s own composer, Mana- 
Zucca, was at the piano for a pro- 
gram of her compositions, ably as- 


of Beethoven’s music being chosen, 
he hoped that the orchestra would 
play a significant part in Brook- 
lyn’s cultural life and, in its way, 
be as noted as a certain baseball 
team. 

The 65-member orchestra’s ex- 
istence has been made _ possible 
through the co-operation of Julius 
Bloom, director of the Brooklyn 
Academy; Marks Levine, the or- 
chestra’s manager and president of 
National Concert and Artists Cor- 
poration; and, for financial back- 
ing, the executors of the estate of 
the late Adolph Leon, of Brooklyn. 

Plans are now under way to in- 
crease the orchestra’s size to 100 
members and to give ten concerts 
next season (including four youth 





sisted by Joan Field, violinist, and 
Jean Bedetti, cellist. Songs by 
Mana-Zucca were sung by Marilyn 
Pearce, soprano; Herbert Mc- 
Greevy, tenor; Flora Previn, con- 
tralto; Harris Carlan, baritone; and 
Kay Harrison, soprano. 

The 60-voice Madison College 
Glee Club, from Harrisonburg, Va., 
directed by Edna Trout Shaeffer, 
sang works by Randall Thompson; 
T. Tertius Noble, George Hicks, 
and Gardner Read. An inspiring 
program of Music of the Faiths 
was presented by the Inter-Faith 
Choir, directed by Adelaide Clark 
Gillet of this city. A musical in- 
terlude was also provided by the 
Seaford Symphonic Choir, of Sea- 
ford, Del., directed by Julia H. Wil- 
son. The New Music String Quar- 
tet was heard in works by Bee- 
thoven, Ravel, and Samuel Barber. 

Officers elected for the coming 
term were Mrs. Ronald A. Dou- 
gan, Beloit, Wis., president; Mrs. 
C. Arthur Bullock, Canton, Pa., 
vice-president; Mrs. Frank Freeto, 
Pittsburg, Kan., treasurer; Mrs. J. 
A. Alexander, Florence, Ala., re- 
cording secretary; and Mrs. R. A. 
Herbruck, Dayton, Ohio, corres- 
ponding secretary. 


Scroll to Mrs. Miller 


Mrs. Miller, retiring president, 
was presented with an illuminated 
scroll by the American Society of 
Composers, Authors and Publish- 
ers (ASCAP) for her vigorous fight 
on behalf of American music and 


for her valued contributions to 
the cause of America’s music crea- 
tors. She reported on the major 


accomplishments 
ministration 
federation’s 


during her ad- 
(1954-55) toward the 
two over-all projects: 
“More Performances of American 
Music” and “Accent on Youth” 
Giving full credit to her co-workers, 
she outlined the Congressional bills 
that had been supported and the 
various new scholarships and awards 
instituted. 

Ihe federation itself was the re- 


cipient of an award by the Na- 
tional Citizens Committee on Edu- 
cational Television for its activi- 
ties in this field during the last 
two years. 

Winners of the Young Artists 
Auditions were -Ivan Davis, Jr., 


23-year-old pianist of Hobbs, N. M., 
Miles Nekolny, baritone of Chicago, 
and the Alard String Quartet, of 
Austin, Tex.—the first time a string 
quartet has ever received a federa- 
tion prize. 


Festival is 
the coming 


programs). A Mozart 
also scheduled for 
spring. 

Among the various works heard 
in the three programs were Bee- 
thoven’s Second, Third, Fifth, 
Seventh, and Eighth Symphonies. 
One should not expect “mighty” 
interpretations from such a new 
group, nor even great beauty of 
sound or virtuosity. What one 
heard were the fundamentals of 
orchestral discipline and a good 
deal of interpretative freshness and 
enthusiasm. 

The string section often pro- 
duced some _ beautiful singing 
sounds, and performed usually with 
a great deal of clarity. And though 
the woodwinds and brasses were 


It was announced that three o1 
chestras have offered engagements 


to the singers and pianists who 
reached the final competitions this 
year—the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Boston Pops, and Jacksonville Sym- 
phony. 

Rochelle Liebling, of Evanston, 
Ill., was awarded the $1,000 Still 


man-Kelley Scholarship for the 
next four years. The principal 
Steinway Composition award, of 


fered with the co-operation of the 
federation, will go this year to 21 
year-old Ramiro Cortez, of Los An 
geles, for his Piano Sonata. It 
was decided that Luigi Zaninelli, of 
Philadelphia, and Ernest Gold, of 
Los Angeles, will share in the $750 
prize money. 

Mrs. Bullock announced that 35 
state federations had awarded $68,- 
920 in music scholarships during the 
past two years. 

An event of special interest was 
Youth Day, presented by members 
of the Florida and national junior 
federated clubs. Original composi 
tions by youthful composers, from 
five to 13 years of age, were fea 
tured. 

A woodwind quintet from the 
University of Miami school of mu 
sic played one of last year’s prize- 
winning compositions, by James 


K. Randell. 
Championing Composers 


With John Tasker Howard as mod- 
erator, a forum was held enlisting 


the services of Sigmund Spaeth and 
Gerald Deakin, manager of the Con 
cert Division of ASCAP. “It’s up 
to non-profit organizations like the 
federation and ASCAP”, said Mr 
Deakin, “to champion the composer's 
rights to a just reward. It is more 
important than ever before to see 
that the composer receives a royalty 
from ‘live’ performances; but it is 
also important to secure the passage 
of the so-called ‘juke-box’ bill, which 
would insure the composer a return 
for performance of his compositions 
on coin-operated machines—a bill that 
the federation has staunchly support 
ed.” Mr. Spaeth asked that radio, 
television and motion-picture indus 
tries utilize more fully the art of mu 


sic in their productions and programs 
Paul Creston, who spoke briefly on 


“The American Composer”, spoke of 
the little regard the American public 
has for the amount of effort and 
time composers must put into their 
work “The United States govern 
ment exhibits a total lack of interest 


in music culture,” he added. He r 
minded his listeners that “first pet 
formances no particular prob 
lem, but every new orchestral work 
(Continued on page 29) 


pose 


Festival 


not always up to snuff, 
generally satisfying. 

Three excellent 
heard—Jacob, Lateiner, pianist, on 
May 3, in the “Emperor” Con 
certo; Irene. Jordan, soprano, on 
May 5, in “Ah, perfido”; and Rug 
giero Ricci, who replaced Benno 
Rabinof on short notice, on May 
7, in the Violin Concerto. Mr. 
Ricci was outstanding. His inte 
pretation, particularly in the last 
movement, was marked by a re 
laxed, yet rhythmically _ precise, 
warmth, and the technical difficul 
ties were well in hand. 

It was a fine beginning for a new 
orchestra—to be expected of a bor- 
ough where, as they say, anything 
can happen. —F. M., JR. 
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As this issue went to press, 
news was received of the death 
on May 4 of Georges Enesco, 
eminent composer and violin- 
ist, in Paris. 
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Decentralizing Opera 





(}ieews.< quietly but effectively to 
advance the cause of opera in the 
United States is the National Council 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association. At 
last report the three-year-old organization had 
133 members, representing 27 states, who 
finance the council’s activities with their an- 
nual dues of $500 or $250. It has already 
made possible through gifts three new produc- 
tions at the Metropolitan, but its greatest con- 
tribution to the opera company and to opera 
in America may turn out to be its Regional 
Auditions plan. 

In December, 1953, Rudolf Bing, the Met- 
ropolitan’s general manager, expressed his 
fears that the Metropolitan Opera Auditions 
of the Air were becoming too centralized in 
New York and suggested the council do some- 
thing about it. In February, 1954, the Re- 
gional Auditions committee, with Howard J. 
Hook, Jr., as chairman, arranged a trial event, 
in St. Paul, Minn. This was such a success 
that auditions were again held there in Feb- 
ruary of this year. Last month and this, audi- 
tions were added in Tulsa and Dallas, and 
Cleveland will be the focus of one in the fall. 
Eventually it is hoped that centers serving 
7 or 8 regions will be the scene of annual 
auditions. 


(THESE competitions are usually under the 

leadership of a member of the national 
council in the area, who enlists the services 
of local musicians and music-lovers in carrying 
out such a complex project. A member of the 
Metropolitan’s musical staff acts as final judge. 
The winner is brought to New York for a 
week, at the council’s expense, to participate 
in the Auditions of the Air and to attend 
opera performances and rehearsals. 

The benefits from these activities cut three 
ways. The singers have a chance to be heard; 
they are given something to work for. After 
the auditions they are given impersonal writ- 
ten reports by the judges on the virtues and 


Silver Anniversary in Atlanta 


faults of their singing; suggestions as to hoy 
to correct their faults, or even to seek , 
career outside opera, may be forthcoming 
Furthermore, the 29 finalists at the second § 
Paul auditions have since appeared on_ locaj 
radio and television programs and may by 
engaged by the St. Paul Civic Opera for this 
season. 

Benefits to the region can be seen in the 
quickening of community interest in music 
through such a large-scale project, and through 
local pride in artists who might go on tp 
Metropolitan careers; in unearthing good my. 
sicians to serve their musical needs; and 
finally, in creating a demand for bigver and 
better opera companies in the region. 


ESIDES developing nationwide support for 

its activities, the Regional Auditions ep. 
able the Metropolitan to tap the rich vocal 
resources to be found in this country — re. 
sources it will need to draw on for its future. 
The New York company is not necessarily 
looking for finished artists at this stave, but 
for good voices belonging to potential'y good 
artists, whom it hopes to steer constructively 
into valuable careers. For this last purpose, 
the Council now has at its disposal two $1,000 
scholarships from the Fisher Foundation, of 
Marshalltown, Iowa, to “further the ed cation 
of young singers coming to the atten:ion of 
the Metropolitan”. 

Perhaps, after all, the benefits cut a fourth 
way—for the country as a whole. In a recent 
speech, Mr. Bing stated that if, within the 
next few decades at least ten or 12 im) ortant 
centers could have a permanent opera house, 
“nobody would be happier about this than 
the management of the Metropolitan”. This 
is a possibility everyone with the cause o! good 
music at heart devoutly hopes for. In seeking 
to help the Metropolitan through decentral- 
ized activity, the National Council is surely 
advancing the interests of opera throighout 
the nation. 








HE musical world joins the city of Atlanta 
in extending the heartiest of felicitations 
to Marvin McDonald, founder and manager of 
the All Star Concert Series, upon the 25th 
anniversary of the beginning of that magnifi- 
cent concert course in the Georgia capital. 
Launched on Armistice Day, 1931, in the 
depth of the depression, when music every- 
where was languishing in the economic dol- 
drums of the whole nation, the All Star Con- 
cert Series survived the birth pangs of its 
first season, the national bank moratorium in 


its second season, and went on to become one 
of our most distinguished musical enterprises. 

An earnest of the high artistic standard to 
which Mr. McDonald has held throughout the 
25 years is the list of attractions chosen for 
the Silver Anniversary season. Opening on 
Oct. 8 with a recital by Roberta Peters, the 
series will bring to Atlantans the Boston Sym- 
phony, Ballets Espagnols, Jussi Bjoerling. Zino 
Francescatti, Walter Gieseking, Ballet Russe 
de Monte Carlo, and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra—truly an All Star aggregation. 





On The 


Front Cover 


RUGGIERO 
RICCI 





UGGIERO RICCI has been known to con- 
cert audiences for 25 years, though he is 
now only 33 years of age. The San Francisco- 
born violinist made his debut in the city of 
his birth at the age of eight, and by the time 
he was nine had already appeared in New 
York City in Carnegie Hall. His early training 
was under the supervision of Louis Persinger, 


the teacher of another famous child prodigy, 
Yehudi Menuhin. By the age of 11, Mr. Ricci 
had appeared with the Manhattan, Minne: 
apolis, Cincinnati, and Los Angeles Sympho- 
nies. The next year he was touring Europe as 
soloist with major orchestras. Since these carly 
appearances, he has toured extensively through 
the United States, Canada, South America, and 
Europe. During the second World War, he 
served in the Air Force and gave many Te 
citals for the Armed Forces. He now makes 
75 to 100 appearances a year. This season he 
has toured the United States and has app¢ ared 
in Israel and Europe. Mr. Ricci departs for 
Mexico in the middle of May. After filling 
solo engagements with the National Symphony, 
he will continue on a tour of Brazil, Argen- 
tina, and Uruguay. Mr. Ricci has made re 
cordings for Vox Records, and he now records 
for London ffrr. Among his recordings is the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto with the London 
Philharmonic, under Sir Adrian Boult. 
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Igor Youskevitch and Nora 
Kaye in “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” 


ALLET THEATRE revived 
B some of its glorious past ina 

three-week season at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, from 
April 12 through May |. The gala 
season celebrated the 15th anni- 
versary of the company, which gave 
its firs’ performance on Jan. 11, 
1940, at the Center Theater in 
New York and quickly developed 
into one of the most brilliant com- 
panies of our time, with a reper- 
toire of unexampled _ richness, 
power, ind variety. Since then, Bal- 


let Theatre has had its ups and 
downs (in recent years mostly 
downs), but it has always retained 
a nucicus of superb dancers. To 
focus ittention upon the extra- 


ordinary range of the Ballet Thea- 
tre repertoire and the roster of 
great dancers that it has brought 
together at various times through 
the years, Lucia Chase and Oliver 
Smith, its present directors, invited 
26 former members of the company 
to appear as guests, besides reviv- 
ing several works by Antony Tudo 
and other choreographers. 


Lichine Novelty 

The real importance of the sea- 
son lay in its revivals and in some 
of the individual performances 
rather than in the novelties, which 
may be rapidly disposed of. The 
only complete novelty of the sea- 
son was David Lichine’s ballet 
“The Sphinx”, with a libretto by 
Boris Kochno, music by Henri 
Sauguet, and designs for scenery 
and costumes by Christian Bérard, 
the scenery executed for this pro- 
duction by Eugene Dunkel and the 
costumes by Karinska. Lichine 
created this work for the Ballets 
des Champs-Elysées in 1949, with 
the title “Rencontre”. It had _ its 
New York premiere on April 21, 


1955, with Nora Kaye as The 
Sphinx, Igor Youskevitch as Oedi- 
pus, and Sharon Enoch, Joan 


Fisher, and Leslie Franzos as three 
Women. At the performance of it 
Which I saw on April 29, John 
Kriza was Oedipus. 
“The Sphinx” tells the story of 
the three riddles mainly in terms 
of gymnastics. The scenery consists 
of an archway and two platforms, 
one tablelike and the other tall, 
with a rope ladder attached, such 
a acrobats use in the circus. The 
Sphinx, in the guise of a beautiful 
young woman, asks Oedipus the 
three questions, struggles with him, 
and finally succumbs, hanging dead 
by her knees from the ladder, while 
Oedipus wraps his cloak about him 


and stalks off. 
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appearances in novelties and 


Ballet Theatre Marks 15th Anniversar 


Many former members return in guest 


revivals of Tudor, DeMille, and others 


By RosBert SABIN 


It is all rather brittle and silly, 
but quite amusing at first seeing. 


Certainly Ballet Theatre could 
have found us a more substantial 
novelty than this. It should be 


added that Miss Kaye did every- 
thing possible to make her acro- 
batics dramatically cogent, and Mr. 


Kriza and the three girls also 
worked manfully to impart some 
emotional context to their roles. 


The Sauguet score was banal but 
serviceable; the Bérard designs 
were very clever and well executed. 
Joseph Levine conducted zestfully. 

On April 13, Ballet Theatre 
gave the New York premiere of its 
production of Valerie Bettis’ “A 
Streetcar Named Desire’, with Nora 
Kaye as Blanche; Igor Youskevitch 
as Stanley; Christine Maver as 
Stella; and Scott Douglas as Mitch. 
This work was created for the 
Slavenska-Franklin Ballet and had 
its New York premiere on Dec. 8, 


1952, with Mia Slavenska and 
Frederic Franklin as Blanche and 
Stanley. Ballet Theatre has _re- 
tained the Peter Larkin scenery, 


the Saul Bolasni costumes, and the 
Alex North score, orchestrated by 
Rayburn Wright. 


New Production Inferior 


I am sorry to report that the new 
production proved inferior to the 
original one in almost every par- 
ticular. The dancing was hard 
driven; the atmosphere more lurid; 
the emphasis rather upon sex than 
upon the deeper _ psychological 
problems involved; and Miss Bettis’ 
choreography looked Hollywoodish 
and vulgar, whereas before it car- 
ried considerable conviction, de- 
spite the confused story line. Miss 
Kaye (magnificent dancing actress 
that she is) accomplished wonders 
in the role of Blanche, but even 
she was smothered in the general 
melee. Mr. Youskevitch was  ob- 
viously miscast as Stanley, but he 
made a sincere attempt to create a 
character, instead of taking the 
easier path of mere technical bra- 
vura. The others in the cast also 
danced forcefully. Mr. Levine and 
the orchestra seemed to be a bit 
hysterical, but it suited the tension 
at which the performance was 
keyed. Small wonder that at the 
performance of April 26 Miss Kaye 
collided with Mr. Youskevitch dur- 
ing a frenzied passage, stunning 
him and _ necessitating several 
stitches in a cut near his eye! 

The Tudor revivals were high- 
lights of this anniversary season. 
On opening night, April 12, “Pillar 
of Fire’ was performed after a 


lapse of five years, with the five 
principal roles danced by the 
artists who did them at the pre- 
miere on April 8, 1942: Nora Kaye 
as Hagar; Lucia Chase as the El- 
dest Sister; Annabelle Lyon as the 
Youngest Sister; Hugh Laing as 
the Young Man from the House 
Opposite; and Antony Tudor as 
the Friend. Not only is this one 
of the greatest ballets of our era, 
but Miss Kaye’s performance as 
Hagar is already a part of thea 
trical legend. During this whole 
season, she danced with a glow of 


inspiration and a_ transcendental 
technical command which neve1 
wavered. The others were also 


superb, especially at later perform 
ances, when things had shaken into 
place. 


“Romeo and Juliet” Revived 


“Romeo and Juliet” was revived 
on April 15, with three of the lead- 
ing artists in roles that they had 
danced at the premiere of the work. 
on April 6, 1943: Alicia Markova 
as Juliet; Hugh Laing as Romeo: 
and Nicholas Orloff as Mercutio. 
Miss Markova’'s Juliet has always 
been a miracle of poignant loveli- 


ness and ethereal lightness and 
fluidity of movement. And _ no 
sooner had Mr. Laing made _ his 


electrifying entrance at the begin- 
ning than we knew that he was 
going to give an unforgettable per- 
formance. Mr. Orloff was superb 
once more, as Mercutio, and a 
word of praise at least should go to 
Scott Douglas as Benvolio, Darrell 
Notara as Tybalt, Catherine Horn 
as the Nurse, and Sonia Arova as 
Rosaline. On April 28, Sono Osato 
returned to the role of Rosaline 
and performed it with vivid elo- 
quence. 

It was fascinating to compare 
the Juliet of Nora Kaye (who 
danced the role on April 29) with 
that of Miss Markova. As in the 
case of Alicia Alonso’s conception 
of Giselle as compared with Mar- 
kova’s, both performances are su- 
premely valid in their own right, 
although strikingly different in ap- 
proach and execution. Miss Kaye's 
Juliet is a creature of the earth, 
warm, vital, passionate, yet never 
unpoetic. Both dancers capture the 
magic of the part, but one is red 
flame, the other, white. 

On April 22, Tudor’s “Jardin aux 
Lilas” was revived, with Miss Kaye 


“ 


and Mr. Laing in the roles of Caro- 
line and her lover; and two admirable 
newcomers to the cast, Job Sanders, 
as the bridegroom, and Lupe Serrano, 
past. 


as the woman from his On 
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Lupe Serrano and Erik Bruhn 
in a pas de deux 


April 24, Viola Essen took the rol 
of Caroline, which she had danced 
at the American premiere Other 
guest artists were Maria Karnilova, 
Muriel Bentley, David Nillo, and 
Donald Saddler Miss Kaye took 
the role of the woman from the 
bridegroom's past, on this occasion 


All-Tudor Program 


The house was packed on April 
28 for the all-Tudor program made 
up of “Romeo and Juliet”, “Pillar ot 


Fire”, “Judgment of Paris” (in its 
only performance of the season, witl 
the complete original cast of 1940), 
and “Gala Performance”. Viola Essen, 
Aenes DeMille, and Lucia Chase 
were as screamingly funny as ever, 
as the three bedraggled entertainers 


in the Paris boite who try to stir the 
flagging energies of the guest, abetted 
by the cynical waiter. Mr. Tudor 
and Mr. Laing also made the most ot 
their roles. Joseph Levine conducted 
the somewhat dubious arrangement ot 
music from Weills “Three Penny 
Opera” with just the right touch ot 
“corn”. Miss Kaye was nothing short 
of superb as the Russian Ballerina in 
“Gala Performance”, and Miss Arova 
(a major artist) was equally hilarious 
as the Italian Ballerina. Barbara Lloyd 
was the effervescent French Ballerina 
Daniel Saidenberg, who shared podium 
duties with Mr. Levine throughout 
the season, conducted the Prokofieft 
music briskly. 

Another delightful revival was that 


of Agnes DeMille’s ballets “Three 
Virgins and a Devil” on April 22, 


with the three Virgins of the original 
cast of Feb. 12, 1941: Miss DeMille, 
as the Priggish One; Lucia Chase, as 
the Greedy One; and Annabelle Lyon, 
as the Lustful One. Yurek Lazow- 
sky was a marvelously zestful Devil ; 
and John Kriza was the epitome of 
insouciant pleasure-seeking, as the 
Youth. The Arne Lundborg scenery 
and the Motley costumes were as 
fresh as ever, and the Respighi An- 
cient Dances once again provided a 
nerfect musical background for this 
hilarious parable Miss DeMille is 
still one of our best dance comedi 
ennes, and she was ably abetted by her 
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Dietrich Fisher-Dieskau Makes 
American Debut in Cincinnati 


Cincinnati 
IETRICH _ Fischer - Dieskau, 
D baritone, made his United 
States debut with the Cincin- 
nati Symphony in the season’s clos- 
ing pair of concerts at the Music 
Hall on April 15 and 16, as soloist 
in Bach's Cantata No. 56, “Ich will 
den Kreuzstab gerne tragen” and 
in the Brahms “A German Re- 
quiem”. Eleanor Ryan, local so- 
prano, was the other soloist in the 
Brahms work. Choruses from the 
College of Mount St. Joseph-on- 
the-Ohio, College and Conservatory 
of Music, Miami University, and 
University of Cincinnati, and the 
Tri-State Masonic Chorus formed 
the choral assemblage. 

Mr. Fischer-Dieskau’s voice was 
remarkably sonorous, his singing 
masterful in matters of diction, 
phrasing, breath control and pro- 
fundity of interpretation. He im- 
pressed me as a singer of first mag- 
nitude. Miss Ryan’s voice, beauti- 
ful in quality although light for a 
strong delineation of Brahms’s solo 
lines, was employed with expert 
musicianship and convincing as- 
surance. The chorus was impressive 
and responsive to every detail of 
Thor Johnson's inspiring guidance. 
Though one might disagree with 
some of the tempos, the ponderous 
climaxes were very effective. 


Gifts to Orchestra Members 


As is customary at the final con- 
certs of the season, Mrs. Louis Nip- 
pert, president of the Women’s 
Symphony Committee, presented 
watches to four of the orchestra’s 
personnel who had been with the 
organization for 35 years—Arthur 
Bowen, Harry Berg, Rubin Phil- 
lips and Herbert Tiemeyer. 

Chausson’s Concerto in D major 
for piano, violin, and strings was 
the chief item of interest in the 
symphony concerts on April 7 and 
8, principally because of the ex- 
cellent performance of the solo 
parts by Sigmund Effron, concert- 
master, and his wife, Babette Eff- 
ron. Conceived originally for string 
quartet, the accompaniment seemed 
turbid. The first performance here 
of four Greek Dances by Skalkottas 
and John Larkin’s “Mt. Adams” 
(first introduced as part of the 
“Cincinnati Profiles” two years 
ago) were a pleasant part of the 
program. 

Michael Rabin was a brilliant 
soloist in Mendelssohn’s E minor 
Violin Concerto and Glazounoff's 
\ minor Concerto with the sym- 
phony on April 1 and 2. His play- 
ing seemed flawless and effortless. 
Novelties on the program were 
Wallingford Riegger’s Canon and 
Fugue and “Dance Rhythms”, first 
performances here in honor of the 
composer’s 70th birthday. The 
pieces seemed a little conservative 
for this composer. 

Walter Gieseking was warmly 
welcomed, after a 16-year absence, 
as soloist in Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror” Concerto, with the sym- 
phony in the March 25 and 26 
concerts. Although Mr. Gieseking 
still evokes the old magic from the 
piano, it appears that the fluency 
of the younger Mr. Gieseking has 
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Dietrich Fischer-Dieskau and 
Thor Johnson 


slightly diminished. The program 
brought the world premiere of 
Anthony Donato’s “Solitude in the 
City”, for narrator and orchestra. 
Cari jacobs was the eloquent nar- 
rator, but the potency of this imag- 
inative, somber, and foreboding 
music was sufficiently stirring to 
overshadow the significance of the 
verbal message. 

Soriano was the final recitalist in 
the Matinee Musicale Club’s series 
of the season at the Hoiel Nether- 
land Plaza’s Hall of Mirrors, on 
March 28. The delicacy and clarity 
of his Scarlatti, the fine style and 
glow of the Beethoven, and Ravel’s 
‘“Alborada del gracioso” evidenced 
Mr. Soriano’s distinctive capabili- 
ties in radiant tone, captivating 
rhythmic flow, and beautiful phras- 
ing. 

The LaSalle Quartet gave a re- 
cital at the College of Music Odeon 
Auditorium on April 5. The pro- 
gram opened with a fine perform- 
ance of Mozart’s Three Sonatas for 
organ and string quartet, with 
Wayne Fisher, of the College of 
Music faculty, at the organ. The 
quartet gave a graphic premiere of 
Martin G. Dumler’s String Quartet 
in F sharp minor, a work that is 
warm in essence, rich in melody, 
and conservative in style. The Cin- 
cinnati Chamber- Music Society 
closed its season with a recital by 
the Kroll Quartet at the Taft Mu- 
seum on March 22. A special anni- 
versary tribute was paid to Mrs. 
Rudolph Wurlitzer, founder and 
guiding spirit of the Society for 25 
years. 


Berlin Philharmonic 


An audience estimated at 2,500 in 
the Music Hall gave the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic, under the direction of Her- 
bert von Karajan, one of the warmest 
receptions in concert history here on 
March 5. The event was sponsored 
by the Cincinnati Symphony. 

The celebrated orchestra’s program, 
which included Handel’s Concerto 
Grosso in B minor, Op. 6, No. 12; 
Boris Blacher’s Concertante Music 
for Orchestra; Strauss’s “Don Juan”, 
and Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony, 
drew repeated ovations during the 
concert and a standing ovation at the 
end. Wagner’s “Tannhauser” Over- 
ture was given as an encore. 

Erica Morini was soloist in Bee- 
thoven’s Violin Concerto at the Feb. 
11 and 12 concerts of the Cincinnati 
Symphony. Her’s was exalted playing 
from a great artist. The novelty on 
the program was local composer Scott 
Huston’s “Abstract”, a work commis- 


Baritone’s New York Recital a Highlight 


ONE of the highlights of the 
recital season was the New 
York debut of Dietrich Fischer- 
Dieskau, at Town Hall on May 
2. The audience, overflowing 
on to the stage, was a dis- 
tinguished one, despite the late- 
ness of the scason, and it listened 
with rapt attention as the young 
German baritone unfolded the 
poignant story of Schubert's 
“Die Winterreise”, that monu- 
mental set of 24 lieder which 
was one of Schubert’s greatest 
lyrical inspirations, presented, 
as it should be, without pause 
or interruption for applause. 

Many an older and more ex- 
perienced singer would break 
and run before such an assign- 
ment as “Die Winterreise”. It 
is long—by itself an entire eve- 
ning of song. Each song is 
different from the others, yet 
all are subtletly related, and to- 
gether present a woeful, some- 
times feverishly melancholy 
tale. The great achievement 
here is to _ sustain interest 
throughout the 24 numbers—to 
have sufficient versatility in 
story-telling expressions; to have 
the diversity of vocal color and 
nuance to project the variations 
in mood and style from one 
number to the next and still 
give the feeling of continuity 
and unity to the whole which 
is essential to its artistic suc- 
cess. 

These formidable  require- 
ments were met with the utmost 
distinction by Mr. Fischer-Dies- 
kau. His voice is a big one and, 
hearing him for the first time 
as Wolfram at Bayreuth last 


sioned in honor of the opening of Cin- 
cinnati’s new Public Library.  Al- 
though reminiscent of Shostakovich, 
the initial material sounded promising, 
but the development offered little to 
hold interest. Thor Johnson conducted 
a graphic performance of Moussorg- 
sky’s “Pictures at an Exhibition”. 

Artur Rubinstein’s performance, as 
soloist in Schumann’s Concerto in A 
minor with the symphony on Feb. 18 
and 19, was one of complete mastery 
of pianistic resources. The Conserva- 
tory Chorus, trained by Willis Beck- 
ett, joined the orchestra for a pleas- 
ing account of Debussy’s Nocturnes. 
The first Cincinnati hearing of Rous- 
sel’s Suite No. 2 from “Bacchus et 
Ariane” was the orchestral highlight. 

Carol Smith and David Lloyd were 
the soloists in an impressive perform- 
ance of Mahler’s “Das Lied von der 
Erde”, under Mr. Johnson’s direction 
on Feb. 25 and 26. Miss Smith used 
her richly colored voice with musical 
intelligence but with insufficient imag- 
ination and spontaneity. Mr. Lloyd 
employed his clear voice with expert 
insight into the text and an abundance 
of dramatic sensitivity. Mozart’s 
Symphony in A major, K. 201, pre- 
ceded the Mahler. 

Jerome Hines won favor with his 
tremendous vocal resources, in the 
Matinee Musicale Club’s Concert on 
Feb. 16 at the Hotel Netherland 
Plaza’s Hall of Mirrors. 

The Cincinnati Chamber Music So- 
ciety presented the Berkshire String 
Quartet in a concert at the Taft Mu- 
seum on Feb. 24. It replaced the 
Barylli Quartet, of Vienna, which can- 
celed because of the illness of one of 
its members. Similar misfortune beset 
the Berkshire group. On account of 
illness, its second violinist was re- 


summer, I had difficulty think. 
ing of him as a lieder singer, 
Yet he is complete master of 
his vocal equipment and en- 
counters no difficulty in scaling 
down to the lightest of mezz.- 
voce or negotiating the passage 
into the tenor-like upper voice 
pianissimo. And, while _ the 
voice has many hues, there are 
no breaks from one quality to 
some disturbingly different ones, 
differently produced. The style, 
too, is of a piece and thus it 
was possible for the singer to 
proceed from one song to an- 
other taking cognizance of the 
changes of mood and pace with- 
out shattering the organic en- 
tity of the cycle by attempting 
to make each song comp)-tely 
different stylistically from al! the 
others. This is the fatal mis- 
take made by many singe: in 
a crude attempt to ac! ieve 
variety and keep the atter ‘ion 
of the audience. 

More notable than anyt \ing 
else, perhaps, was the sin -er’s 
easy familiarity with the tes. of 
the songs, his simple accept nce 
of his role as narrator of @ ro- 
mantic story of betrayed | ve, 
and the pellucid diction in 
which he couched his phr ses. 
There can be no question ‘hat 
Mr. Fischer-Dieskau, a man still 
in his 20’s who had intende: to 
become a conductor, is onc of 
the finest singers of our time 

Gerald Moore at the piano 
provided, not “accompaniment”, 
but artistic collaboration of the 
most intimate and perceptive 
kind. —RONALD EYER 


placed by the second violinist of the 
Fine Arts Quartet. The recital had 
some convincing facets, but was not 
up to the high standard expected. 
The Budapest Quartet gave a re- 
cital at the Cincinnati Woman's Club 
Auditorium on Feb. 9. Alexander 
Schneider, distinguished former first 
violinist of the quartet, substituted 
for the ailing second violinist. In a 
program of Mozart, Brahms, and 
Borodin the members played with 
style, authority, and incomparable 
beauty and richness of tone. 
—Mary LEicHToN 


Central City Features 
D’Oyly Carte Company 


CENTRAL City, CoLto.—The Central 
City Festival, to be held July 2-30, 
will be centered around five operas of 
Gilbert and Sullivan to be presented 
by the D’Oyly Carte Opera Company 
of Londen. 

Opening the festival will be “The 
Mikado”, followed by the “The Yeo- 
man of the Guard” (July 10), “Trial 
by Jury” and “H. M. S. Pinafore” 
(July 17), and “Iolanthe” (July 24). 
Thirty-seven performances of the five 
operas will be given in the Central 
City Opera House. 


Stokowski To Conduct 
Houston Symphony 


Houston.—Leopold Stokowski will 
conduct the Houston Symphony dur- 
ing part of the 1955-56 season, i: was 
announced by the Houston Symphony 
Society. The society said that Mr. 
Stokowski will conduct ten concerts, 
and possibly more. 
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Milan 


\NY die-hards were against 
he presentation of “Porgy 


nd Bess” at La Scala, but 

their opponents won, and Gersh- 
win’s masterpiece again proved 
its worth in Milan, where it sold 
out mene performances in a row. 
Part!y from curiosity and partly 
from genuine interest crowds 
flocked from all over northern Italy 
to see this well-known work pre- 


Verdi 
even 


sented on the 
first give us 


stage where 
“Otello”; and 


thoug! the first-night audience re- 
ceived the work with its customary 
coldn-s, enthusiasm reached a 
peak « uring the following perform- 
ances. The principal parts were 
taken by Leslie Scott, as Porgy: 
Fredy: Marshall and Gloria Davy, 
altern. ting as Bess; and Paul Har- 


ris and John McCorry, alternating 
as Ciown. Alexander Smallens 
won ai ovation as conductor. 


“Carmen” Performed 


The performances of “Carmen” 
were 2 success due mainly to the 
tremendous contribution of Giu- 
seppe di Stefano, playing Don José 
for the first time. He sang and 
acted with outstanding conviction. 
Mr. di Stefano has improved be- 
yond recognition and has matured 
not only as a musician but also as 
a dramatic artist. The over-all stan- 
dard of the performances, however, 


was low and rather pallid; and 
Herbert von Karajan, who con- 
ducted and staged this revival, 


seemed to be occupied with pro- 
ducing a “Carmen” of metronomic 
precision both in the pit and _vis- 
ually. He overlooked the compos- 
er’s intentions to such an extent 
that nearly the whole production 
lacked fire and spirit, apart from 
the moments when José or the 
ballets of Leonide Massine and 
Mariemma were on the stage. The 
ballets took place during the sec- 
ond act, instead of the last, be- 
cause the producer had been in- 
formed that no. real Spaniards 
dance before a bullfight! The opera 


was sung in French, mostly by 
Italian singers who possessed 


rather doubtful accents. 

Giulietta Simionato, as Carmen, 
had some wonderful moments, but 
was excessively restrained in her 
interpretation. Rosanna Carteri 
was a charming Micaéla but lacked 


pathos, even in her most tragic 
moments. Michel Roux was an 
undistinguished Escamillo. The 


other parts were sung by Graziella 
Sciurti, Luisa Ribacchi, Mario Car- 
lin, Gino del Signore, Giuseppe 
Modesti and Enzo Sordello. We 
had some thrilling and exciting 
daning from Gilda  Maiocchi, 
Mariemma, Juan Morilla, and 
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Freischutz and Porgy and Be 
Successiul at La Seala 


By Peter Dracapnze 





Photographs by Piceagliani 


Preparing for a curtain call at the end of “Carmen” at La Scala: 
Giuseppe di Stefano, the Don José; Herbert von Karajan, who con- 
ducted; and Giulietta Simionato, the Carmen 


Ruben Nieto during the ballet. Ita 
Maximovna’s sets were unappro- 
priate and flat for such a large 
stage as La Scala’s. 

As compensation we had some 
very good performances of “Der 
Freischiitz”, sung in Italian, con- 
ducted with intelligence and _ taste 
by Carlo Maria Giulini. Back in 
Milan after a three-year absence, 
Victoria de los Angeles took the 
part of Agatha and sang with her 
customary charm and _ musicality. 
Even though she was not an out- 
standing actress, her very sweetness 
and simplicity gave sufficient char- 
acterization to her role to make it 


New Opera by Liviabella Given in 


Florence 

Tore novelty of the Florentine 
opera season has been Lino Livia- 
bella’s “La Conchiglia” (“The 
Shell’), with a libretto freely adapted 
from R. L. Stevenson’s “The Bottle 
Imp”. Liviabella, setting the scene in 
ancient Greece, develops the theme of 
the struggle between the forces of 
good and evil; his thought is pro- 
jected towards a high psychological 
plane, but unfortunately the bare 
bones of the story are too childish to 
make this thought convincing. Briefly, 
the story recounts of a magic shell, 
which grants the wishes of its pos- 
sessor but damns his soul for eter- 
nitv. This shell falls into the hands 
of two lovers; tragedy and unhappi- 
ness is heaped on them, and only 


through a complicated series of events 
(in which, it would seem, they are lib- 
erated by sacrifice for each other) are 
they freed from the shell’s evil force. 

Liviabella is no man for stereotyped 


convincing. 

A newcomer, Eugenia Ratti was 
the Annchen. Miss Ratti did not 
beautiful vocal color, but 
sang with an enormous security and 
proved an actress of promise. 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni excelled as 
Caspar; he was in good voice and 
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acted magnificently. Mirto Picchi 
made an impressive Max, even 
though his voice was not always 


steady. Other parts were taken by 
Giuseppe Zampieri, Paolo Monta 
solo, Nicola Zaccaria, Enzo Sor- 
dello, and Mariella Adani. Josef 
Gielen staged the production with 
understanding and knowledge and 


situations; by an elaborate symbol- 
ism and superimposition of one scene 
on another, he manages to confuse the 
issve until the simple story seems a 
jigsaw puzzle. The extreme rapidity 
of action (in two acts he gets through 
20 scenes!) leaves us with a vision in 
retrospect of swirling curtains, black- 
outs, spotlights, voices in the dark, 
etc., which is quite bewildering. Worse 
still, his musical thought is so com- 


pressed in these short scenes, that he 


flings us from relaxation to nervous 
agitation so abruptly and frequently 
that our nerves are shattered. All this 
condemnation, however, must not hide 
the fact that Liviabella has a dramatic 
sense of the highest order—but he 
must control it. His eclectic musical 
style includes everything from ver- 
ismo, impressionism, and the neo-clas- 
sic, to Webernian melodic fragmenta- 
tion and Stravinskian trombone glis- 
sandos. The ultimate scene, inevitably 
a love duet, is the only one where 
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Victoria de los Angeles as Agatha 
together with Nicola Benois, who 
designed beautiful sets and cos 


tumes, created a terrifying and rea 
listic second act, in which the devil 
appeared with all his infernal crea 
tures. 


“Die Walkiire” followed as the 
first offering this year from the 
German wing. Otto Ackermann 


substituted at the last minute for 
Mr. Karajan who had to leave to 
fulfill his new duties with the Ber 
lin Philharmonic. Mr. Ackermann 
inclined to restrain the climaxes, 
but he showed that he first 
class theater man who knew his 
job. The singing was of an un 
commonly high standard from thi 
leading artists. Martha Médl was a 
splendid Briinnhilde and must bx 
commended especially for her pet 
fect enunciation. Wolfgang Wind 
gassen was a Siegmund of fine pres 


Was a 


ence and resistant vocal quality 
Leonie Rysanek, as Sieglinde, was 
effective in the last act. Hans Hot 


ter was unforgettable as Wotan, a 
role he portrayed with majesty 
and strength. He had a 
color to his voice, rich and deep 


o 
glorious 


Ludwig Weber was a rather old 
but competent Hunding. Grace 
Hoffmann, Cleveland-born mezzo 


soprano, was a revelation as Fricka 
Sine really too young for this 
strenuous part, but she showed that 
lovely and ringing 
assured 


was 


she had a 
voice and 
This was her debut at La 
Mario Frigerio’s staging 
particularly exciting but served its 


very 
stage presence 


Sc al 1 
was not 


purpose, as did Nicola Benois’s 
sets. 
Liviabella is serenely himself—with an 
obvious Puccinian derivation At 
mando la Rosa: Parodi conducted; 
Nicola Filacuridi and Laura Londi 
were very convincing leads 

Verdi’s “Nabucco”, in a grandiose 
edition, opened the season. Abigail is 
the only character really to emerge 


with those sweeping vocal lines that 
make her the prototype of the great 
Verdian personalities. Anita Cerquetti 
brought this role. to life admirably. 
Tullio Serafin conducted. 

“Parsifal”, again under Mr. Serafin, 
produced in an essentially Germanic 
edition, was remarkable for the spe 
tacular excellence of the principals: 
Margarita Kenney, Bernd Aldenhoff, 
Otto von Rohr, and Gustav Neidlinger 
I still find Frank de Quell’s production 
lacking in the solution of what to d 
with Wagner’s minor characters in 
the long spans when principals hold 
the field. 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Wallingford Rieg- 
ger (left) and 
Roy Harris at the 
Associated Music 
Publishers’ recep- 
tion in honor of 
Mr. Riegger’s 
70th birthday 


Wallingford Riegger, who celebrated his 


7Oth birthday in April, uses all 


modern compositional devices with 


complete mastery in creating his music 


By JoserH B. SCHMOLL 


ALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
W was 70 years old on 

April 29. Associated Music 
Publishers celebrated the birthday 
three months in advance by giving 
a reception for the composer at the 
Sherry-Netherland Hotel in New 
York. This event coincided with 
Columbia’s_ release of Riegger’s 
Third Symphony, which was 
played at the reception. 

Perhaps the most striking char- 
acteristic of Wallingford Riegger 
as a composer is his dedication to 
the writing of good music. He 
simply chooses the musical de- 
vices that best express his inten- 
tions. The study of his composi- 
tions reveals that he has used, in 
masterly fashion, almost every de- 
vice associated with contemporary 
composition, and the impression 
gained is that he is a devotee of 
this technique and that he has 
spent a number of years in master- 
ing it. His “New and Old”, a 
collection of short piano pieces 
published by Boosey and Hawkes, 
is illustrative of his general atti- 
tude. In this collection he presents 
compositions illustrating almost 
every 20th-century device, and he 
prefaces the music with a brief but 
clear explanation of each device. 


A short sketch of the composer's 
life may serve to show some of the 
influences that went into the for- 
mation of his taste and his style. 
Wallingford Riegger was born 
on April 29, 1885, at Albany, Ga., 
to Ada (Wallingford) and Con- 
stantine Riegger. Both parents 
played musical instruments and 
music was always present in the 
home, where it was enjoyed at a 
high level of taste and accomplish- 
ment. There Riegger received 
much encouragement and _ instruc- 
tion; but music was regarded by 
the family as a hobby or recrea- 
tion, and it was assumed that 
Wallingford would enter his 
father’s business upon completion 
of high school. Plans were changed, 
however, when he won a scholar- 
ship from Cornell University. After 
a year there, he attended the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art and graduated 
in 1907 with the school’s first grad- 
uating class. Three years of study 
in Germany followed, the young 
musician working with Robert 
Hausmann, Anton Hekking and 
Edgar Stillman-Kelly at the Hoch- 
schule fiir Musik in Berlin. 
Returning to the United States, 
he served as a cellist in the St. 
Paul (Minn.) Symphony for three 


vears. He then went back to Ger- 
many, conducting opera and the 
Bliithner orchestra in Berlin. Sub- 
sequently he has taught at Drake 
University (Iowa), at the Ithaca 
conservatory of Cornell University, 
at the Institute of Musical Art, at 
Teachers’ College of Columbia 
University, and at the New School 
for Social Research; he is current- 
ly teaching at the Metropolitan 
Music School in New York. He has 
also served as visiting professor at 
Northwestern University. 

Riegger’s compositions have been 
performed by the foremost musical 
organizations of the world. His 
works have won a number of 
prizes, including the Paderewski 
Prize, the Elizabeth Sprague Cool- 
idge Prize, and the New York 
Music Critics Circle Award. He 
was elected president of the United 
States section of the International 
Society for Contemporary Music in 
1948. 


Vertical Sonorities 


An examination of Riegger’s 
music shows that he uses vertical 
sonorities of  tertian structure 
chiefly in compositions of a con- 
servative nature. Tertian structures, 
that is sonorities constructed in 
thirds, such as_ triads, seventh, 
ninth, eleventh and _ thirteenth 
chords, form the chief harmonic 
basis for such early works as Trio 
for Piano, Violin and_ Cello, 
“Whimsy”, and “Blue Voyage”. 
Canon and Fugue for Strings em- 
ploys the same chord structures, 
although the work follows in point 
of time such radical works as 
“Study in Sonority” and “Dicho- 
tomy”. This may be due to the 
fact that the canon dates from the 
composer’s student days with the 
fugue being added at a later time. 
Both “Whimsy” and “Blue Voy- 
age” are in the impressionistic 
style, with its characteristic meth- 
ods of handling harmony. Trio for 
Piano, Violin and Cello uses har- 
mony in both the impressionistic 
and romantic manner. 

Chords of the fourth and fifth 
are the most numerous in Rieg- 
ger’s piano music. They seldom 
resolve to some other type of son- 
ority, but are usually followed by 
a group of similar sonorities; and 
the motion is parallel rather than 
contrary or oblique. In “Fourths 
and Fifths”’, from “New and Old”, 
one finds a design of one fifth fol- 
lowed by two sonorities composed 
of perfect fourths, for most of the 
composition. Numerous chords of 
the fourth are to be found in 
“Polytonality”, from “New and 
Old”, and in “Angles and Curves”, 
from “Four Tone Pictures”, for 
piano. 

Chords of mixed intervals are 
most common in the composer's 
more radical compositions, such as 
“Study in Sonority”, “Dichotomy”, 
and Nonet for Brass. Perfect 
fourths and fifths appear in these 
chords but are not given special 
prominence. Sevenths, seconds and 
augmented fourths are constantly 
encountered, and examples of the 
minor second are so numerous that 
seldom is this interval absent from 
a single measure. 

Tone clusters are infrequent in 
Riegger’s compositions. The com- 
poser’s Music for Brass Choir, how- 
ever, contains numerous sonorities 
of this kind, and Riegger says, ‘““The 
last chord of Music for Brass 
Choir contains all the semitones 


of two octaves, plus two semitong 
added below for tuba.” It is dig, 
cult to imagine a chord of highe 
tensions; however, the listener ge 
the impression of a giant oly 
chord. Never before has such , 
gigantic tone cluster been used ¢& 
cept for piano, Music for Bray 
Choir contains 26 individual par 
and, as far as is known, it is th 
first work in which so many bray 
instruments have been treated x 
independent parts. 

Tonal centers in Riegger’s mop 
conservative works are easy to |p 
cate. However, in the composer; 
radical compositions there is greg 
difficulty in determining tonalit 
Riegger has, however, indicated 
the intended tonalities of a num 
ber of his compositions in “Ney 
and Old”. 

This composer’s style, for th 
most part is contrapuntal rather 
than harmonic. Only a few of his 
compositions, such as “Blue Voy 
age” and “The Cry” are chief 
harmonic. He appears to ‘iave 
fondness for contrapuntal forms, as 
the titles indicate: Canon and 
Fugue for Strings, Passacag!ia and 
Fugue, “Easter Passacaglia’. Fan 
tasy and Fugue, and Canons fo 
Woodwinds. Fugues, fugato:, pas 
sacaglias and canons frequently ap 
pear in his other works. 

In almost every comp sition 
contrasting rhythms make ead 
voice of the counterpoint extreme 
ly independent. At times the coun 
terpoint is very intricate; but never 
does it impress the listener as 
merely academic. There is «lways 
the air of effortlessness aid _ in 
evitability in each work. The abil 
ity to create this impression whilk 
using the most radical techniques 
of the century could surely onl 
be achieved by years of discipline 
of a keen musical mind. 


Contrapuntal Melodies 


In Riegger’s most recent works, 
such as Music for Brass Choir 
melodies of the counterpoint are 
often formed by successions of 
similarly constructed sonorities - 
tertian structures, chords of the 
fourth, seconds, tone clusters, or 
chords of mixed intervals. The 
melody resulting from a succession 
of these similarly constructed son- 
orities may be combined with an 
other melodic line arising from 
another series of similarly con- 
structed sonorities, or with just a 
melodic line. 

Riegger has used the 12-tone 
row in a number of his composi- 
tions. Sometimes all of the compo- 
sition is based upon one or more 
tone rows; sometimes only part of 
a composition is based upon a row. 
Of this technique Riegger says: 

“What intrigues the compose! 
about 12-tone technique is _ its 
severe restrictions. To keep within 
them is a challenge, as it is to a 
poet to stick to the rhyming 
scheme, once decided upon, of a 
sonnet. Can it be done without 
sacrificing plausibility, ‘spontane- 
ity’ or expressive content? To 
avoid clichés, yet to cover up traces 
of effort, is the goal of any artist, 
regardless of medium or technique. 
Has he succeeded? Only a second 
or third generation can decide.” 

Riegger has his own ways of 
handling the tone row. Instead of 
dividing the row up amongst the 
various voices, he makes an un- 
accompanied tune of it. Examples 

(Continued on page 28) 
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RECITALS 


in New York 





Concert Choir 
Town Hall, April 1 


Nearing the end of a distinguished 
season, the Concert Choir presented 
another well-integrated and deftly exe- 
cuted program of works ranging from 
the 15th century to the present day. 
Framed by two sets of Brahms songs 


the “Neue Liebeslieder’ and the 
“Liebeslieder” Waltzes — were Ned 
Rorem’s “From an Unknown Past”, 
Bernhard Heiden’s “Three Divine 
Poems”, arrangements of four Slo- 
yak folk songs by Bartok, and works 
by Leleune, Des Prés, Monteverdi, 
Marenzio, and Weelkes. While Mar- 
garet Hillis, the director of this 
group, liad the singers well in hand 
throughout, the opening groups moved 
somewhat spiritlessly. Later, their 
performances grew in expressiveness 
and projected readily the mood and 
atmosphere, the delicate variations of 
tonal color in the Rorem songs being 
a case point. At all times, the en- 
semble demonstrated its accustomed 
standar!s of linear clarity, careful 
balance of parts, and close attention 
to det The evening's soloists were 
Jeanet' Scovotti, soprano; Diane 
Griffit!, and Charlotte Carlson, mezzo- 
soprat Grant Williams. tenor: and 
Rober: Peterson, bass. Roth Tienni 
and Florence Kirsch were the accom- 
panyin. pianists c. & 


Philippe Entremont, Pianist 


Rogers Auditorium, April 1 

Philippe Entremont, 20-year-old 
Frenc!, pianist, appeared in recital 
at Gr Rainey Rogers Auditorium 
on April 1 at the conclusion of his 
second tour of the United States un- 
der the exchange-of-artists program 
betwe the National Music League 
and the Jeunesses Musicales de 
Fran 

M. Eniremont, who looks even 
younger than his 20 years, is a mu- 
sician of major and unequivocal tal- 
ent. Immediately in the Bach Par- 
tita No. 1, in B flat major, he dis- 
closed not only the security of his 
technique, but the seriousness and 


sound scholarship of his approach to 
interpretation. In the succeeding 
Fourth Ballade, Third Impromptu, and 
Third Scherzo of Chopin, and Schu- 


mann’s Etudes Symphoniques — all 
formidable bastions that yield only 
to an artist of real penetration, logic 
and executive superiority—were re- 


vealed an intuitive sense of form and 
the relation of parts to wholes. Here 
also were abundant evidences of an 
ability to convey to an audience subtle 
musical designs, apostrophes and col- 
loquies which were immediately clear 
and meaningful. 

Before this pianist can take his 
rightful place among the best of the 
younger artists, however, he must do 
something about his tone, which has 
a way of becoming harsh and unre- 


silient as the decibel count increases. 
More dependence upon weight and 
less upon thrust in the production of 
fortes would make for more meli- 
fluous quality. 

The second half of the recital, 
attended by an enthusiastic audience 
of good size, was devoted to well- 


known pieces by M. Entremont’s com- 
patriots, Fauré, Debussy, and Ravel. 


—R. E. 


lliodor Buchovsky, Bass 
Town Hall, April 3, 5:30 


Mr. Buchovsky, whose voice is rich 
and powerful, was at his best in songs 
by Russian oe gar Se Varlaam’s 
aria from “Boris Godounoff” and 
“The Song of the Flea” by Mous- 
sorgsky, and the Rondo of Farlaff 
trom Glinka’s “Russlan and Lud- 
milla” were sympathetic vehicles for 
the rather proclamative style favored 
by the singer. An aria from Han- 


May, 1955 


del’s “Scipio”, and excerpts from “La 


Juive”, “Simon  Boccanegra”, and 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia” were sung 
powerfully, but the singer’s diction 


was something less than perfect, and 
there was a tendency to overdrama- 
tize. This was also noticeable in 
Schubert's “Erlkonig” and “Der Wan- 
derer”, which became melodramatic. 
Tchaikovsky's “Pilgrim’s Song” and 
a group of folk which in- 
cluded two Negro spirituals, were 
sung simply and with feeling, closing 
the program on a successful note. 
Stuart Ross was the 


songs, 


accompanist. 


Winifred 
Cecil 





Winifred Cecil, Soprano 
Town Hall, April 3 


Winifred Cecil gave a lovely pro- 
gram to a large, appreciative audience 
Her polished technique, intelligent 
musicality, and charming temperament 
were matched by her artistic integrity. 
Her voice did not seem in full bloom, 
but this impression was overcome by 
her complete understanding of the 
vocal art. Opening with several un- 
familiar Weber songs, she turned to 
four early Italian from the 
private library of Count Guido Chigi 
Saracini. They are disarmingly simple 
and utterly beautiful; Miss Cecil spun 
much of them out in liquid phrases 

In a Schubert group, the dramatic 
“Fragment aus dem Aeschylus” was 
enthusiastically received ; the “Litanei” 
sung as an encore, was superb. After 
three Wolf songs, Miss Cecil turned 
to “By the Waters of Babylon” and 
God Is My Shepherd” by Dvorak 
lovely pieces, expressively communi- 
cated. A Grieg group was especially 
noteworthy for the sustained mood 
and personal approach the artist 
brought to “Zur Rosenzeit”, “With 
Tears Softly Shimmering”, and “Lauf 
der Welt”. The clarity and focus of 
the voice was a continual joy. Miss 
Cecil closed the program with Alnaes’ 
“Toy That Dwells in Two Hearts That 


songs 


Love”. Many encores followed. Gibner 
King was the outstandingly fine ac- 
companist M. D. L. 


Musicians’ Guild 
Town Hall, April 4 


In the final concert of its series, 
the Musicians’ Guild welcomed Jacques 
de Menasce as pianist in a first per- 
formance of his own Sonata for Viola 
and Piano. The sonata is written with 
a purposeful economy of materials 
Lillian Fuchs was violist, and followed 
the sinuous melodic line with expres- 
sion and vigor. 

The Brahms E minor Sonata for 
cello and piano revealed its autumnal 
character to the full in a performance 
by Leonard Rose and Leonid Hambro. 
The darkly colored cello part was pro- 
jected with a moving and unified in- 
tensity, and Mr. Hambro expertly 
filled the pianist’s role. 

Smetana’s Quartet in E minor re- 
ceived a winged performance by the 
members of the Kroll Quartet; Wil- 
liam Kroll and Louis Graeler, violins ; 
David Mankovitz, viola; and Avron 
Twerdowsky, cello. Much of the grace 
which the ensemble brought to the 


Smetana Quartet was present in its 


Mozart Viola 


performance of the 
in which Lillian 


Quintet in G Minor, 
Fuchs joined the players as violist. 
In this work, the accuracy of intona- 
tion was especially noticeable, and the 
delicacy of phrasing was extremely 
effective 


Accordo Choir 
Town Hall, April 10, 


The “Mass of Peace”, written by 
Alfredo Catalani when he was 16, was 
given its first performance in America 


5:30 


by the Accordo Choir under the dis- 
cerning direction of Ezra Laderman 
The work was uncovered by Mon- 
signor Dante del Fiorentino, who also 
brought the Puccini Mass to light 
The music itself is usually never 
more than standard and well made 
However, there are some moments of 


such as the “Et in 
here are 


haunting beauty, 


carnaius est” sections of 


delicacy, sensitivity, and a pervasive 
atmosphere of melancho ly that sus 
tain the qualities of simplicity and 


sincerity. Mr. Laderman’s awareness 
this was reflected in his clarity of 


instruction to the ensemble and in his 
straightforward approach, whicl 
allowed the music to sing for itself 


The chorus responded with admirable 
cohesion, though they did not seem to 
be of professional caliber as a unit 
The soloists Leyna Gabriele, so- 
prano; Esther Landi, mezzo-soprano ; 
Walter Carringer, tenor; and Everett 
Anderson, were uncommonly, 
fine 


bass 
Concluding the program were a 
group of arias from Catalani’s “Lor¢ 

ley”, “La Wally”, and “Edmea”, well 
sung by Alan Smith, Rita Wynne, and 
Ara Adrian, the possessor of a beauti 


fully placed, resonant and_ pleasing 
baritone Mu. 2. & 
Leonard 


de Paur 


De Paur Infantry Chorus 
Carnegie Hall, April 10 


The de Paur Infantry 
though presenting several 
porary works of real distinction, 


chorus, al 
contem 
was 
heard to best advantage in a selection 


of folk songs and spirituals from 
South and North America. A choral 
arrangement of the haunting Brazil- 
ian chant “Folga Négo”, first intro- 
duced to this country by the late Elsie 
Houston, was extremely well pro- 
jected, and a number of calypso and 
creole songs were enhanced by Mr. de 
Paur’s antiphonal arrangements. 

The chorus sang with extreme pre- 
cision and the clear enunciation that 
has come to be a feature of the group 
The striking voice quality of the solo 
ists lends itself well to the ay ye - 
like technique favored by Mr. de Paur, 
and in the “Album” for male voices by 
Edvard Grieg, George Marshall's 
baritone voice, ringing in quality, 
silhouetted itself against the rich tones 
of the choir to perfection. 

Works by Ulysses Kay, Otto Luen- 
ing, Norman Lockwood, Paul Creston, 
and Augusto Rodrigues formed the 
contemporary part of the program, 
with Ulysses Kay's “Triumvirate” 
based on poems by Emerson, Willa 
Cather, and Herman Melville, perhaps 
the most immediately effective piece of 
choral writing of the group. Yet Paul 
Creston’s “The Celestial Vision” on 








texts from Dante, Whitman, and “The 
Baghavad-Gita” touches profound 
spiritual resonances by means of 


simple and effective writing. Twi 
songs from World War II concluded 


the program on a rousing note IS 


Natalie Ryshna, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 11 


Natalie Ryshna gave 
thoroughly studied, and 
inspired performances in her second 


ver\ neat 
occasionall 


Town Hall appearance. Hindemith’s 
“Reihe kleiner Stiicke” showed the 
pianist at her best. These 13 short 


pieces were well contrasted and played 


with a variety of tonal colors; the 
quieter sections were played very 
tenderly. Miss Ryshna also excelled 


in the rapid pianissimo passages 


The pianist did not have a wid 
enough dynamic range and her tone 
tended to become hard in fortissir 
passages in the Chopin B= min 
Sonata, but the last movement was 
played with the needed fire and energ) 
Architecturally, the work was well 
conceived: but Miss Rvyshna_ barely 
scratched the surface of the nocturnal 
mood of the Largo 

Two Bacl ~ pg ni chorale prelude- 
ind Czerny’s a Ricordanza” Varia 
tions opened ,* progran Miss 
Rvshna’s technical security was always 
evident, and she played the Czert 
with a good deal of individuality but 
with a tendency for too many retar 
at the end f the theme’s phrases \ 
beautiful performance of Granad 
“Maiden and the Nightingale” and 
softly curved presentation of Prol 
fieff’s Toccata, Op. 11, concluded the 
progran F. M. Ik 
Bach Aria Group 


Town Hall, April 13 

It was not until the second halt 
the evening, in a performance of the 
“Easter” Oratorio, that this concert 
by the Bach Aria Group came to life 
The soloists were Eileen Farrell 
soprano; Carol Smith, contralto; Jar 
Peerce, tenor; and Norman Farrow, 
bass-baritone The orchestra and 
chorus were under the directi 
Frank Brieff 

Cantata No. 31, “Der Himme 
lacht, die Erde jubiliret”, and a grouy 
of arias formed the early part of 
the program. The chorus, in the cat 
tata, seemed occupied with reading 
the music rather than giving the text 
much meaning, and its sound was 
soggy, lacking clarity of attack. I 
the opening chorus, the orchest: 
quite often predominated over the 
choral group 

The “Easter” Oratorio was a ditt 
erent matter. All the sections of the 
orchestra and the chorus came to life 
with great clarity, and the various 


voices of the polyphonic texture could 
be followed easily. Notable was_ the 
Adagio for oboe and strings Here 


the lonely phrases of the oboe, beau 
tifully performed by Robert Bloon 
were matched by the singing tone of 


the strings 
The 
iably 


vocal 
throughout the 


soloists performed var 
evening. Miss 


Farrell, at the beginning not in het 
best vocal form, obviously sane wit 
sincerity and devotion. Her voice was 


also well modulated to the dimensions 


of the music. Miss Smith’s aria 
“Saget mir geschwinde” was dra 
matically delivered with bold, clear 
tones, and her voice blended remark 
ably with the solo oboe. Mr. Peerce’s 
voice was somewhat dry,  thougl 
many phrases were meaningfully 


sung, particularly in “Jesu, lass durcl 
Wohl und Weh”. Mr. Farrow 
with tenderness and warmth, and _ the 
florid passages were well under con 
trol. The instrumentalists, wh: 
(Continued on page 20) 


Sang 


solo 


—ar 








RDINARILY a singer does not discover 
() his endowments in the course of a vocal 

lesson. A glee club, say, or even a bath- 
tub, would be a more likely setting, and the 
when of this experience is just as unpredict- 
able as the where. 

A case in point is James Melton, whose vocal 
gifts suddenly were manifest at the age of 
three under the most singular circumstances. 
The suspicion is, in fact, that his auditors did 
not have the slightest idea how lucky they 
had been. They were his fellow passengers on 
1 creaky, lurching and otherwise uncomfort- 
able train en route north from Jacksonville, 
Fla., to Dawson, Ga., during the dog days of 
a Florida summer. What they got that their 
fares did not cover was an unaccompanied, 
irrepressibly ad nauseam rendition of Hughie 
Cannon’s indestructible tune “Bill Bailey, 
Won't You Please Come Home?” 

Little Jim Melton had not done much sing- 
ing up to that dramatic turning point in his 
young life. But then he does not remember 
much of anything prior to it, and the assump- 
tion is that he must have let loose every now 
and again whenever the incipient spirit moved 
him. Certainly his antecedents were musical 
enough to have entertained any such outbursts 
with reasonable toleration. 


Early Life in Florida 


He had been born in the sleepy outskirts of 
Moultrie, Ga., of a mother who was a fair 
pianist and organist and a father who was him- 
self a singer of sorts as well as a proficient 
amateur cornettist. By profession, however, 
Melton pére was a sawmill man, and it is his 
son’s recollection that before he ever sang a 
note he had developed a working rapport with 
a crosscut saw. Daddy wanted an heir, not a 
playboy. 

The Meltons moved from Moultrie to the 
even sleepier environs of Citra, Fla., when 
Jimmy was just a year old. Citra was, and is 
today, a “place by the side of the road” in 
rural Marion county, about 18 miles north of 
Ocala. Its population a half-century ago was 
284, “including the mules”. This is where 
James Melton grew up. And it was not only 
musically that he grew up early, either. Before 
he had entered his dad’s business formally, 
which was when he was ten or thereabouts, he 
had earned a pretty penny and an aching back 
by loading countless watermelons onto box- 
cars. He had also found out, at the munificent 
rate of 50 cents a day, what it could mean to 
be the low man in a country store—his chores 
included such fun as making the underside 
of syrup barrels spic and span or cleaning the 
soot out of kerosene lamp chimneys. 

Life with father was less routine, but it was 
no less tough going for a youngster who 
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NATIVE FAVORITE 


James Melton became known first to American 


audiences through radio and in concert; 


later the Georgia-born tenor turned to opera 


By James Lyons 


Pictured at right are 
James Melton and 
his accompanist, 
Richard Hankinson, 
studying a_ score. 
One of the old auto- 
mobiles of Mr. Mel- 
ton’s famous collec- 
tion is in the fore- 
ground. Upper left, 
Mr. Melton; his wife, 
Marjorie; and 
daughter, Margo, in 
a characteristic 
moment 


wanted to sing more than he wanted to do 
anything else. For the Melton sawmill he 
would handle such assignments as floating hun- 
dreds of heavy logs down the Oklawaha river, 
and regularly he would be sent over to Rod- 
man—a gun strapped to his side and a lump 
lodged in his throat—to pick up the factory 
payroll. For the record, the only thing he 
ever shot with the gun was a wild turkey. 

One of the boy’s daily tasks was the driving 
of his father’s mill hands to and from their 
several settlements in the nearby countryside. 
Most of these men were Negroes, and an 
especially songful lot they seem to have been. 
Jimmy insists that he acquired more musical 
“savvy” on these rides than he ever acquired 
afterward. At the very least, he learned more 
about the way to sing spirituals than any 
teacher could have imparted. 

As to the less indigenous aspects of the vocal 
art, the rudiments he absorbed at home. On 
Sundays he would apply them from the choir 
loft of the Methodist church in the best ambi- 
dextrous fashion—holding a hymnal in one 
hand and pumping the organ with the other. 
He never took a lesson until, having exhausted 
Citra’s ten grades, he began commuting to 
Ocala for the rest of his high school education. 
Even there he did not get any training worthy 
of the description; Ocala’s musical pedagogy 
consisted of sight-reading, period. 

The next phase in Jimmy’s life was brief, 
but far-reaching in its implications. The Navy 
in those days offered a short-term enlistment of 
four months, presumably in the hope that such 
a sample would be enough to sell otherwise 
disinterested youths on a career at sea. Those 
four months were chiefly spent in drilling. 
That very fall he matriculated at the University 
of Florida, determined (a) to study music, and 
(b) never to spend another day in drill. 

Ironically, the first thing he learned at 
Gainesville was that ROTC participation was 
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Photographs by Town & Country 


mandatory for all undergraduates. There was 
only one “out”, the ROTC band, and even at 
that you had to wear a uniform. In the instant 
that young Melton discerned the significance: 
of this, his career as an instrumentalist had 
begun—notwithstanding the fact that he had 
never played a note on anything. The prospect 
of any quasi-military routine was grounds 
enough, as he saw it, for any subterfuge in 
dealing with the tough sergeant in charge of 
issuing instruments, even if it meant that, 
Walter Mitty-like, he would have to transform 
himself into a veritable virtuoso. 

The following colloquy is an approximation 
of the interview that ensued: 

(Hopefully) “I have come to get my instru- 
ment. 
(Gruffly) “Whaddaya play?” 

(Warily) “What is available, sir?” 
(Suspiciously) ““The only instrument left 
is a baritone sax—whaddaya play?” 
(Imperiously) ‘““That happens to be my 

instrument, sir. 

Anyway, it turned out that all the sergeant 
did have to offer was a baritone sax that had 
seen much better days. Nothing daunted, our 
hero insisted on having it. Whereupon he 
returned to his room, locked the door, and 
proceeded to blow into that horn as if his 
life depended on it. By the next morning, 
when he was due to report for band practice, 
he had mastered the major scale. He had also, 
as an added precaution, stuffed the instrument 
with socks so that it would make a minimum 
noise at best. Throughout the practice ses- 
sions for the next week or two, the instructor 
never once detected anything amiss in the 
saxophone section. And by that time, Jimmy 
really did have the baritone down pat. He 
did so well, in fact, that when an alto stucent 
dropped out in midsemester, the perspicac:ous 
Jimmy switched to the easier horn and found 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Monteux Honored on 80th Birthday 
Symphony and Notables 


By Boston 


Boston 
IERRE Monteux was 80-years 
P young — and for once the 


phrase is not a inept plati- 
tude—on April 4. The famed con- 
ductor, for all his white walrus 
mustache and his aldermanic mid- 
dle, is among the most youthful 
spirits in music today, so he can be 
called 80-years young. 
He gave his own birthday party 


by conducting the Boston Sym- 
phon, in a Beethoven program at 
Symphony Hall, that night, to 
benefit the orchestra's pension 
fund. The evening began with the 


“Egmont” Overture, included the 
G major Piano Concerto, with 
Leon “leisher, as soloist, and ended 


with ‘he “Eroica” Symphony. The 
audic »ce was large, the enthusiasm 
ran | igh, and the pension fund 
emersed the richer by $11,842. 
Bu: that was not all, not by any 
meal When the formal program 
was over, “Papa” (or “Maitre”, as 
they call him at his conducting 


schox at Hancock, Me.) reap- 
pearrd on stage, followed by 
Charics Munch and Henry B. 
Cabo:, president of the orchestra's 


trustces. Mr. Cabot spoke appro- 
priatcly and briefly and presented 
Mr. Monteux a large, gold-covered 
volume, in which had been col- 
lected all the congratulatory mes- 
sages received. The senders ranged 
from President Eisenhower and 
Chicf Justice Warren to Arturo 


By Cyrus Durcin 


Toscanini and Governor Herter 
and Mayor Hynes of Massachusetts 
and Boston respectively. 

Thereupon Messrs. Monteux and 
Cabot sat down before the orches- 
tra in chairs placed for them, while 
Charles Munch directed two short 
compositions written for the birth- 
day by old friends Darius Milhaud 
and Igor Stravinsky. Milhaud’s 
piece was “Pensée amicale”’, a ten- 
der little essay for strings. That 
of Stravinsky was a “Greeting Pre- 
jude”, which began with and was 
frequently punctuated by terrific 
pounding of the drums, which 
sounded a bit like the historic “Le 
Sacre du Printemps”, whose pre- 
miere Monteux had _ conducted. 
The abrupt conclusion suggested 
a kind of perpetual motion with 
no decisive ending. That, symbol- 
ically, was highly appropriate to 
Mr. Monteux’s career. 

Mr. Monteux stood, beaming and 
bowing, his cheeks noticeably 
flushed, while the hearty applause 
continued. Then he and his col- 
leagues adjourned to a party given 
him and Mrs. Monteux, by mem- 
bers of the orchestra, at the Hotel 
Fensgate. 

There the celebration was re- 
sumed upon an even higher pitch. 
The guests at the head table were 
numerous and distinguished, in- 
cluding Mr. and Mrs. Cabot, Mr. 
Munch, Pops conductor Arthur 
Fiedler (who for the “Egmont” 


Overture had resumed his old seat 
in the viola section) and Mrs. Fied- 
ler, Archibald T. Davison, Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Burgin, tenor Roland 
Hayes and Mrs. Hayes, and Joseph 
Barone, Mr. Monteux’s assistant 
at the conducting school in Han- 
cock. 

There was musical fun, including 
the performance of two scores the 
authorship of which was pretended 
to be unknown and which Mr. 
Monteux was asked to_ identify. 
One was a Serenade for Strings, 
the other an Ariette and March. 
The conductor stood, and with a 
twinkling smile refused to acknowl- 
edge what were said to be two 
youthful compositions of his own, 
merely declaring: “The author 
shall remain unknown!” 

Jacobus Langendoen, cellist of 
the Boston Symphony, whom Mr. 
Monteux brought to Boston, con- 
tributed a fantasy upon “Happy 
Birthday” that included one varia- 
tion in “Sacre du Printemps’’ style, 
and others denoting certain aspects 
of the Monteux “domain” at Han- 
cock, such as a musical barking to 
denote Fifi, the Monteux poodle, 
and Strauss’s bleating brass to indi- 
cate the sheep on the place in 
Maine. Then, as “Happy Birth- 
day” swung into full strength, the 
guests rising and singing, two cakes 
were brought in, one of them sent 
air express from Rome by a Mon- 
teux protégée, Vera Franceschi. 


Philadelphia Ends Opera Season 


Philadelphia 
PERATIC fare in Philadelphia 
Oki recent weeks included the 
city’s only Wagnerian perform- 
ance of the season, as the Metropolitan 
presented “Tristan und Isolde” on 
March 15. Rudolf Kempe conducted 
a communicative performance, which 
enlisted the Isolde of Astrid Varnay, 
substituting for Margaret Harshaw. 
This was Miss Varnay’s first Phila- 
delphia Isolde, and she made an ex- 
cellent impression with her forceful 
impersonation and dramatic singing. 
Set Svanholm rose to heights in the 
final scene, and Josef Metternich made 
his local bow as a resonant Kurwenal. 
Martha Lipton was a pretty but rather 
tentative Brangane, and Jerome Hines 
a towering King Marke. 

Two nights later, the Philadelphia 
Grand Opera brought its performance 
of Donizetti’s “Lucia di Lammermoor” 
to the Academy. This was the much- 
heralded homecoming of Philadelphia- 
born Dolores Wilson in the role of the 
demented Lucia. It was the color- 
atura’s formal bow in her native city, 
and she gave a strongly routined per- 
formance, which earned her an ova- 
tion after the Mad Scene. There were 
ncne of the usual transpositions for 
Figene Conley’s Edgardo, which was 
brightly sung. Cesare Bardelli, 
Lorenzo Alvary, and John Rossi were 
heard in other leading roles under the 
baton of Giuseppe Bamboschek. 


May, 1955 


Wilson returns home to sing in Lucia; 


Thompson work premiered by orchestra 


On April 5, the Metropolitan re- 
turned for its final of six operas—a 
_ ing performance of “La Bohéme”. 
Giuseppe Campora and Ettore Bas- 
tianini were new here as Rodolfo and 
Marcello, making capital impressions. 
This was particularly true of Mr. 
Campora’s modest yet ardent Rodolfo, 
a well sung and entirely believable im- 
personation, happily free of the usual 
primo tenore exaggerations. Lucine 
Amara was a bright-voiced Mimi, and 
Jean Fenn, though looking far too up- 
to-date, was a mettlesome Musetta. 
Jerome Hines and _indestructable 
George Cehanovsky were the other 
Bohemians. Rolf Gerard’s effective 
scenery and Dino Yannopoulos’ rather 
cluttered and overdetailed stage direc- 
tion were new here. Fausto Cleva con- 
ducted. 

A performance of ‘‘Carmen”’ 
brought Philadelphia’s current grand 
opera season at the Academy to a 
close, as the Grand Opera presented 
the tried-and-true warhorse on April 
22. Jean Madeira was the flamboyant, 
hard-working Bizet heroine, singing 


with fine results. Opposite Miss 
Madeira, the sincerity of Walter 
Fredericks’ sympathetic Don José was 
more than ever apparent because of 
its partnership with the mezzo. Mr. 
Fredericks’ voice was large and ef- 
fective. Cesare Bardelli was a colorful 
Escamillo; Sonia Leon, a sweet-voiced 
Micaéla; John Lawler, an experienced 
Zuniga ; and Lester Englander a dis- 
tinctive Dancairo. Giuseppe Bam- 
boschek conducted a performance that 
did not erase memories of earlier Car- 
mens in this city. 

On March 18, Solomon was the 
memorable soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra, playing the Brahms 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in unforgettable 
fashion. Randall Thompson’s “A Trip 
to Nahant” had its premiere on this 
occasion, eliciting approval through its 
facile charm. The composer was pres- 
ent. Mr. Ormandy conducted. 

On March 26, Maryan Filar, young 
Polish pianist, played the First 
Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, a performance 
more notable for technical _ bril- 





Lenseraft 


Pierre Monteux (left) is con- 
gratulated by Roland Hayes and 
Charles Munch at the dinner in 
Boston celebrating his 80th birthday 


The compliments and the toasts 
were many. Of all that was said, 
perhaps the most memorable was 
the heartfelt tribute of Roland 
Hayes. Speaking with dramatic 
slowness, Mr. Hayes recalled that 
Mr. Monteux had given him his 
first opportunity to appear with the 
Boston Symphony, in 1923, over 
definite opposition. 

“Had Mr. Monteux’s valiant 
stand only won for me, personally, 
a chance to sing with the orchestra, 
that alone would have been a great 
achievement, but its significance 
extended much further. It purged 
tradition of a blot—the removal of 


which opened wide the door of 


opportunity to worthy artists of 
the Negro race. 
“With gratitude, therefore, | 


salute Mr. Monteux on this, his 
80th birthday. He is a great musi 
cian-conductor. But even greate! 


is he as a man!” 
Said Mr. Monteux, at the end 
of the party: “I am deeply moved 


and I am very grateful, for all this 
was a surprise to me. This evening 
I shall remember all my life 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 


and security than for poetic con 
templation. The Brahms First Syn 
phony found Mr. Ormandy and _ the 
orchestra in tip-top torm Ernest 
Bloch’s superb Concerto Grosso No. 2 
received its first Philadelphia Orches 
tra performance on this occasion. O1 
April 1, the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and Mr. Ormandy presented an in 
pressive performance of Bach’s “St 
Matthew Passion”, in which the Ten 


liance 


ple University Choirs, directed by 
Elaine Brown, outdid themselves 
Soloists were Phyllis Curtin, Eunice 
Alberts, David Lloyd, Mack Harrel 


and Kenneth Smith. An all-Wagnerian 
concert, featuring extended excerpts 
from “Parsifal” was the orchestra's 
Good Friday offering, April 8. Mr 
Ormandy conducted with lustrous re 

sults. A predominantly Brahms pr 

gram, highlighted by the exquisite 
playing of young violinist Anshel 
Brusilow, was Mr. Ormandy’s choice 
for April 15. The Brahms Symphony 
No. 2 received a smooth and tonally 
luminous performance. The premiere 
of Richard Yardumian’'s “Psalm 130”, 
with tenor Howell Zulick as soloist, 
made an excellent impression at this 
concert. Byron Janis was soloist on 
April 18, playing Rachmaninoff’s 
Third Piano Concerto with stunning 
effect. April 23 brought “Le Sacre du 
Printemps” to the Academy after a 
16-year lapse. Mr. Ormandy and the 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Chicago Orchestra Season 
Emphasizes Standard Repertory 


By Louts PALMER 


Chicago 
USICALLY conservative Chi- 
M cagoans, who form the bulk 
of their Symphony’s audi- 
ence could sit back with a contented 
smile while contemplating the 
season just past. In this, Fritz 
Reiner’s second year as permanent 
conductor of the orchestra, they 
had heard a series of 28 concerts 
leaning heavily upon Beethoven, 
Brahms, assorted Romanticists, 
and a liberal dose of Mozart and 
Haydn. Post-Debussy works were 
novelties in almost every sense of 
the word. Artistically and financi- 
ally, it was a_ successful season. 
With a few minor exceptions, the 
orchestra has become a virtuoso in- 
strument that Mr. Reiner can count 
upon for a thorough reflection of 
both the composer’s and the con- 
ductor’s intentions. And Chicago- 
ans, demonstrating their apprecia- 
tion in such matters, gave the box 
office cause to rejoice. 


Novelties Promised 


Musically adventurous souls and 
those with long memories were not 
completely happy. For the first 
group, it seemed Mr. Reiner either 
was neglecting his contemporaries 

had an exceedingly poor opin- 
ion of their efforts. The second 
group remembered sadly Mr. Rein- 
er’s statement when he came to the 
city. At that time, he claimed 
there would be a fair representa- 
tion given to new works and these 
would be of stature and _ tested 
worth. In retrospect, only seven 
works in a 28 week season ful- 
filled those qualifications. Of the 
seven, four were small in scale but 
of a caliber to make the audience 
want more. These were Bartok’s 
“Hungarian Sketches”, — Hinde- 
inith’s Overtures to ‘““The News of 
the Day’, and “When Lilacs Last 
in the Dooryard Bloom’d”, and 
Toch’s Overture to “The Fan”. The 
remaining three novelties of  stat- 
ure were large in scale. Lieber- 
mann’s Concerto for Jazz Band and 
Symphony Orchestra was discussed 
in an earlier review. There remain 
the Prokofieff Cello Concerto and 
the Richard Mohaupt Violin Con- 
certo. 

Prokofieff’s Concerto poses fiend- 
ishly difficult problems for the 
solo artist, yet it came as no sur- 
prise that Janos Starker surmount- 
ed them, in the April-15 concert, 
with an ease born of mastery. Mo- 
haupt’s Concerto for Violin, is in 
no sense comparable to the Proko- 
heff Cello Concerto, yet it has 
melodic charm, and delightful ca- 
priciousness. John Weicher, Chi- 
cago’s concertmaster, turned solo- 
ist for the occasion, and _ his per- 
formance was commendable. 

Mr. Reiner and the orchestra 
provided several unforgettable per- 
formances during the season. Ap- 
propriately enough. the first was 
Beethoven's “Eroica”, on Dec. 2. 
Here the heroic concept was admir- 
ably mirrored in playing of power 
and sweep. On Dec. 9, Rudolf 
Serkin joined Mr. Reiner and the 
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orchestra in a moving account of 
Mozart's Piano Concerto in D 
minor (K. 466). The perform- 
ance of the Brahms Symphony No. 
2, on Feb. 24, was one to take 
to the heart. A fourth memorable 
performance occurred in Mozart's 
Divertimento No. 17, on March 10. 
Finally, on April 7, Mr. Reiner 
and the orchestra bewitched the au- 
dience into’ believing  Strauss’s 
“Death and Transfiguration” a 
truly great masterpiece. 

Mr. Reiner’s mid-season vaca- 
tion involved five concerts this 
year. They began and ended in- 
auspiciously with Josef Krips in 
the first and George Schick in the 
other. Mr. Krips, on Dec. 30, 
scheduled a good Viennese  pro- 
gram, but the playing lacked the 
warmth and geniality we associate 
with this music. Mr. Schick, in 
contrast, built an unusual and 
highly diversified program for Jan. 
27, which he proceeded to reduce 
to, a common denominator by 
means of a thoroughly unimagina- 
tive approach. 

Between these two men came 
Bruno Walter who, on Jan. 6, gave 
us the finest “Rhenish” Symphony 
by Schumann heard here in years. 


The following week Mr. Walter 
conducted Haydn's “Miracle” Sym- 
phony and Beethoven’s Eighth 


Symphony with happy results. Not 
so fortunate, though, was Schoen- 
berg’s ““Transfigured Night’, for 
Mr. Walter interpreted it as a light, 
lyric serenade. For his last per- 
formance, on Jan. 20, Mr. Walter 
turned to Mahler’s Second Sym- 
phony with the help of Nancy Carr, 
Lillian Chookasian, and the North- 
western University Choral Union. 
It was a good night for all in- 
volved, with the possible exception 
of Miss Carr, who was not in 
voice. 


Chamber-Music Season 


Chamber-music lovers were given 
thorough consideration, this season, 
for the first time in Chicago’s history 
The Fine Arts Quartet was heard 
in a season of 13 weekly concerts at 
Kimball Hall, beginning Jan. 24. Their 
individual playing and their ensemble 
was not consistently of a high level. 
yet their courage commands respect. 
Clara Siegel, pianist, appeared with 
the quartet in Bloch’s Quintet for 
Piano and Strings, on March 29. Miss 
Siegel remains, as always, one of 
the most satisfying chamber musi- 
cians for both ensemble and musical 
intent. 

In addition to its series, the Fine 
Arts Quartet appeared as part of 
the American Jewish Tercentenary 
celebrations with a concert at Thorne 
Hall, Dec. 11. Three contemporary 
composers were represented on the 
program, but the premiere of Ma- 
noah Leide-Tedesco’s Quartet, Op. 23. 
made Leon Stein’s Quartet No. 1 and 
Ernest Bloch’s Quartet No. 3 sound 
curiously old-fashioned. Mr. Tedes- 
co’s quartet, in the 12-tone system, 
has virile strength with never a trace 
of forced studiousness about it. 

On April 25, the Fromm Music 
Foundation presented the first per- 
formances of a group of its compo- 
sition awards at the Goodman Theater 
in Chicago. For the playing of five 
works a varied assortment of musi- 
cians, both professional and amateur, 


were assembled, including Leontyne 
Price ; George Schick ; members of the 
Chicago Symphony ; the University of 
Illinois Sinfonietta, with Paul Young, 
conductor; and a number of others. 
For reasons best known to themselves, 
the judges of the Foundation had se- 
lected five tentative works ranging 
from mediocre to banal in content. 
Lou Harrison’s Mass for mixed 
chorus, trumpet, harp, and strings was 
a Static piece, which might well have 
been written by a student of average 
talent. The music neither began nor 
went anywhere. Hugo Keniet’s Ten 
Poems from James Joyce’s Chamber 
Music was a tediously drawn-out ar- 
chaic mannerism. Wilhelm Killmay- 
er’s “Lorca Romanzen”, for soprano 
(Miss Price), piano (Mr. Schick), 
and percussion instruments (members 
of the Chicago Symphony) came clos- 
est to a show of talent, but even here 
derivative influences of Orff and Kurt 
Weill were painfully evident. After 
a welcome intermission, the audience 
was subjected to a sterile but merci- 
fully short work for mixed chorus, so- 
prano, English horn, celesta, harp, and 
strings, by Alan Hovhaness, called 
“The Stars”. The concert ended with 
a barren Missa Brevis by Wilhelm 
Killmayer, which lived up to neither 
word of its title. That such a group 
of five works be chosen as worthy 
representatives of what is being writ- 
ten in these times is a sad commen- 
tary either upon our composers or 
upon the taste of the Foundation’s 
judges. 


Flissler To Tour Brazil, 
Mexico, and France 


Joyce Flissler, young American vio- 
linist, has been chosen by three sepa- 
rate foreign musical organizations in 
Brazil, Mexico, and France to tour 
their countries. In co-operation with 
the National Music League of New 
York, the foreign organizations have 
been responsible for giving audiences 
an opportunity to hear American tal- 
ent. Recently these exchanges have 
been under the International Exchange 
Program of the American National 
Theater and Academy. 

In August Miss Flissler will begin 
a six-week tour of Brazil. On Sept. 
28, under the auspices of the Associ- 
acion de Concertistas Mexicanos, she 
will start a Mexican exchange pro- 
gram with a concert at the Palace of 





Joyce 


: g 
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- 


Fine Arts in Mexico City. Miss 
Flissler will tour France for four 
weeks beginning in November under 
the sponsorship of the Jeunesses Mu. 
sicales. 

Miss Flissler, former winner of the 
Walter W. Naumburg Foundation 
award, is under the management of 
the National Music League. ‘this js 
the first time since the inception of 
the exchange program that an \meri- 
can musician has been requesied si- 
multaneously by three foreign coun- 
tries. 


Cortot Cleared 
By French Court 


Paris.—Protesting that the \ cto of 
the Musicians’ Syndicate of — ‘rance 
against his performances amow ted t 
slander or defamation of chavacter, 
Alfred Cortot brought court action 
against the Syndicate before th Tri- 
bunal of Paris. The Tribuna!s de- 
cision was set aside 18 months go by 
the Supreme Court of the Cour de 
Cassation, the highest court ap- 
peals in France, which put the case 
Solis the Court of Orléans. Re. 
cently, judgment was rendered ‘n fa- 
vor of the pianist, granting hiin the 
damages asked. This suit settl s the 
accusations against Mr. Cortot, «lears 
his name, and leaves him com) letel; 
free to play with orchestras in F rance 


Kempe Signs Contract 
With Columbia Artists 


Rudolf Kempe, Metropolitan (pera 
conductor, has signed a contraci wit! 
Columbia Artists Management, Inc 
to cover his orchestral guest appear 
ances in the United States, it was 
announced by the Judson, O’Neil!, and 
Iudd division of that organization 
Mr. Kempe is scheduled to conduct 
again at the Metropolitan next season 








Americans To Perform with Korean Orchestra 


HREE American-born artists— 

Seymour Bernstein, pianist; Ken- 
neth Gordon, violinist; and Richard 
Kay, cellist— will perform in the ten- 
week music festival to be held in 
Seoul, Korea, beginning June 13. The 
three musicians will appear in solo 
and chamber recitals and also with the 
ROK Naval Symphony, under the di- 
rection of John S. Kim. It is believed 
that the trio are the first American- 
born musicians to tour Korea before 
a civilian audience. 

The ROK Naval Symphony was 
formerly the Seoul Philharmonic, the 
latter having been founded in 1945. 
Mr. Kim has been conductor since 
1947. The Philharmonic became the 
ROK Naval Symphony in September, 
1950, when it was suggested to the 
Korean Navy that the Philharmonic 
should be adopted by them in order 
for the orchestra to be subsidized. At 
present, the 70-member orchestra is 
still under the auspices of the Navy, 
though plans are being made for the 
orchestra to be reorganized under the 
recently founded Korean Symphony 
Society. When the orchestra changes 
hands, it will still receive a govern- 
ment subsidy. 

One of Mr. Kim's greatest difficul- 
ties has been to obtain instruments for 
the orchestra. On a recent trip to the 
United States he appeared on the 
“Strike It Rich” program to appeal 


for instruments, and he received many 
responses. The orchestra at the pres- 
ent time gives four or six concerts 
every month of works from the stand- 
ard repertory. So great is the de- 
mand for tickets that the 1,200 seats 
of the concert hall and the 800 places 
for standees are always sold. Mr 
Kim said that each concert in the fes- 
tival may have to be repeated {our 
times to accommodate the demand for 
tickets. 

The three Americans will conduct 
master classes in Seoul as well as 
perform in many of the smaller towns 
in Korea. The Specialists Division of 
the United States State Department 
and the Korean Symphony Society are 
jointly sponsoring the trip. The tliree 
will introduce works that have not 
been heard in Korea before—Brahms'’s 
First Piano Concerto and the Double 
Concerto, the Dvo rak Cello C oncerto, 
and Gershwin’s “Rhapsody in Blue” 
Michel Nazzi, oboist of the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and Peter 
Altobelli, French horn player of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony, will make the 
trip to work with the orchestra and 
teach. 

Mr. Kim also plans to _ produce 
“Aida” in Korean with Korean arti-ts. 
Though many popular operas had been 
formerly presented in Seoul, this w ill 
be the first operatic presentation siice 
the Communist invasion, 
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PERSONALITIES 


honeymoon in Miami, after which Miss Peters re- 
joined the touring Metropolitan Opera on April 
16 in Cleveland. 
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“ pean tour, is scheduled for 35 concerts in 
Australia before her return to the United 
Miss States, where she will make her operatic 
Tour debut in October with the San Francisco 
nder Opera Company 
Mu- + . . 
F the Jussi Bjoerling, who recently signed with the 
ation Chicago Lyric Opera for its fall season, returned 
t of to the Stockholm Royal Opera this winter. He 
is is has also made concert appearances in Finland, 
n of Denmark, and other Swedish towns, and will give 
neri- recitals in Paris and London this month. 
1 Sj- + . . 
Oun- Victoria de los Angeles begun her Euro 
pean tour with a trip to her home in Barce- 
lona on April 20. Before returning to the 
United States next January, the soprano 
will make appearances in Milan, Buenos 
one ) "© ' 
0 of Dimitri Mitropouios confers with another kind Aires, London, and Paris const 
‘ance of conductor before leaving from Grand Central > = 6 Maurice Eisenberg, center, and his son visit 
dd ti Station on the New York Philharmonic-Sym- Claudio Arrau left for Europe on April 21 on with Pablo Casals at his home in Prades, France. 
Cer, phony’s spring tour the first half of his spring tour. The pianist will Phis summer Mr. Eisenberg will teach at the 
“tion return to New York from Germany before leav- International Cello Centre in London, of which 
l'ri- en ; ‘ ing again for London, Dublin, and the Vienna and he is artistic director. Last month he was soloist 
de- URING the opening ceremonies of the Holland festivals. Mr. Arrau will also act as in the Boston Symphony’s first performance of 
> by \ ienna State Opera on Nov. 5, Maria Jer- wg in the anual Margue rite Long Competitions the Elgar Cello Concerto 
r de itza, Lotte Lehmann, and Alfred Piccaver held in Paris from June 20 to 27. 
ap- will be among the honorary members of the fa- : 
Case mous theater participating. Herbert Graf of the : 2. Luben Vichey, who made his Metropolitar 
Re- Metropolitan has agreed to supervise the television Arthur Bennett Lipkin wil] appear as Opera debut in 1948, became a United States citi 
= presentation of the ceremonies. guest conductor with the Zurich Tonhalle zen in Federal Court recently 
me a he " : —y re Orchestra on July 3. Mr. Lipkin will in- re os 
u tas been engaged by the deh ihn oe ameboshous . , nae 
Cincinnati, Seattle, Oklahoma City, and Na- ae hg YS SS Lee Jesus Maria Senroma has ag he Uni 
tional Symphonies for next season. Miss a an honorary dow torate wm music OF the Uni 
ryeap is now filling concert engagements a versity of Miami. The Puerto Rican pianist 
r the Australian and New Zealand Broad- Ernst and Lory Wallfisch have left for Europe now holds three honorary academic degre 
Pn Commissions. Her tour of Australia to make recordings with Odeon Records, and the others being from Boston College an 
the longest one ever bookea for a con- appear in concerts and broadcasts in France, Hol- the University of Puerto Rico 
rt artist by the ABC, and extra perform- land, Switzerland, Italy and England. Mr. Wall- “or 
peri nces are being added to the original 62 fisch will also be heard in four chamber-music Jennie Toure! was married on April 23 to Dr 
wit igagements. The international concert concerts at the Prades Festival. The couple will Harry Gross, noted New York cardiologist 
Inc., medienne will be heard in New York City return to the United States in January, 1956, for , , coe tt 
car next season in two concerts—an “all re- concert engagements 
was quest” program, and one of all new material, oa Howard Vandenburg, ufpeu ng wun tf 
and n which she will be accompanied by Jimmy 7 ; ; Bavarian aoe Vere Munich late fa 
Hon Carroll and his Anti Antiqua Miserable William Warfield will appear as soloist year, was believed to be the first Amer 
luct Musici with the Philadelphia Orchestra in’ seven to sing Pr tect n German so 
son + ss concerts of the organization’s forthcoming se.) Oly 
—— Camilla Williams made her debut with the Vi- European tour. Eleanor Knapp, currently appearing on Gern 
enna State Opera on April 16 in the title role of . & « concert stages, was heard as The Mother in sev 
“Madama Butterfly”. ; After her successful appear- Rudolf Firkusny left early in May for a short oval performances of Menotti’s “Amahl and the 
ance, she was immediately re-engaged tor another tour of Europe, including appearances with the BB¢ Night Visitors in Vienna and Linz, Austria; as 
perlormance Of _——— April o), and Symphony in London and in concerts in Italy Carmen in Bizet’s opera, at Graz; and a recita 
site for a lieder recital. The soprano, the first Negro , , in Salzburg 
reg. artist to appear with the Vienna company, appeared =e -* a a 
erts as soloist with the Royal Philharmonic in Lon- Betty Bean, press director of the Phil Joseph Rosenstock Jus been engaged « 
an don on May 8 returning to Vienna for the lieder hecmanieSemmeny Society of New York, cas of the triaciael conductores of the 2033 
de- recital on May 12. became engage d to Bruce Lee Kubert, Nex International Music Festival in Holland My 
ats ‘. Ateneo York executive. The wedding is planned Rosenstock, who will make his first appear 
ces Emil Beyer was heard in a recital pre- ae guise eueeende ance in the Netherlands during the Jun 
Mr sented by the Massachusetts Lecture Series : July Festival, will direct performances 
es- Committee at the Massachusetts Institute = 2 5 le “Le ~ linger (die end “Don 
ur of Technology On «4 Ipril 13. The pianist- Laurel Hurley has been engaged to sing the lead- Cicomal” 
lor composer played many of his own composi- ing roles in two compositions by Darius Milhaud * 8 8 
oe i as = Chopin, Scria- “Medée” and “Salade”, which will receive their irene Jordan was the first recipient of an award 
— ) is ee oe \merican premieres at the Brandeis University to be given annually to the most distinguished 
oa Fernando Corena is flying immediately to Vi- Festival of Creative Arts on June 11. alumna of the year of Judson College, Marion, Al 
f enna after completing the tour of the Metropoli- © -s . * # 
ent tan Opera on May 30, there to appear during June Sol Hurek was presented with a citation Gyorgy Sandor is ft — | ur pe ws 
— with the \ ienna I hilharmonic and to ons - Don ‘ ‘for his distinguished contribution to the the months 4 l = Ry a ets “ F a 
ree Giovanni” and Le Nozze di Figaro”. In July, cultural life of the United States” by Har- turning to the ates tates nf me or an 
ot he will appear with the St. Cecilia Orchestra in old G. Case, president of Boston University, appearance at the fuste fcademy « ur 
5's Rome, and in “La Forza del Destino’ and “Tu- at a luncheon in his honor on April 7 at West during the summer 
ble randot” . The bass will sing at the Glyndebourne the Ritz-Carlton Hotel in Boston. Mr. Hu eee 
% and Edinburgh Festivals in August, appearing = rok left for London on April 18 to beqin a Milton Katims conducted the Seattle Sy! pl 
the title role of mn Falstaff”, and will ‘one | ie scouting trip for NBC Television in the premiere of Byard Fritt’s “Litany” as part 
rk “L’EEsir d’ Amore” and “Don Pasquale” in Flor- : of a Northwest Festival at Pacific Lutheran Colleg« 
ter ence this September. ie on May 7. The next day, Mr. Katims flew t 
he erie: Ellen Ballon plays Villa-Lobos’ Concerto for Europe for concerts with the French and Belgi 
a Boris Goldovsky was honored recently by Piano and Orchestra on the BBC in the first radio orchestras, scheduling works by Ameri 
a special citation from the Peabody Award, appearance of her current European tour. The composers 
melas procul of gh neaaiaeatione to the pianist will then give recitals in London and a 
x 4 raaio presentaiton of classical music as CoMm- P he 7 
s. me cs oe of “Opera News on the Air’, im- elsewhere. a Harry Shub wil! begin Jus five pe . a 
n termission feature of the Metropolitan Opera ropean tour on Oct. 1. The violuust will 
II broadcasts. Florence Mercur was present at the world appear in the principal cities of England 
é 7 8 premiere of the motion ad “Murder in Holland, Sweden, Denmark, Norway, Spain, 
Roberta Peters was married to Bertram Fields, Villa Capri” in Orange, N. J., on April 5 and Portugal before his return to the United 
New York hotel executive, at New York’s Temple The pianist, who oppears in im picture, was States in November to begin his American 
— Fmanu-el on April 10. The couple left for a short also its musical director. tour 
May, 1955 











LETTERS 


to the editor 





Congressman’s Report 


The following is a letter to 
the Editor from Frank Thomp- 
son, Jr., Congressman from 
New Jersey, who is following 
the lead of his predecessor, 
Charles R. Howell, in sponsor- 
ing art legislation m the present 
Congress. 


THANK you very much for the 
~ splendid article on “Musical Sub- 
sidies in America Today—A Survey”, 
which appeared in the February issue 
of your great magazine. I read this 
study with much interest because it 
is one of the finest and most complete 
reports on the subject which I have 
ever seen, 

It occurs to me that the survey 
might well be extended to include 
State and local support for art mu- 
seums and galleries as well as sub- 
sidies of the other arts. Further, a 
general study of subsidy would be 
helpful in relating music and art sub- 
sidies to Federal subvention of agri- 
culture, business, roads, schools, and 
so on. In this connection you will be 
interested in a study by the House 
Committee on Agriculture entitled 
“Government Subsidy Historical Re- 
view”, which was published on June 
3, 1954. This study shows that Fed- 
eral subsidy is the oldest economic 
principle written into the laws of the 
United States. 


Eleven Cents Per Year 


Americans spent $5,310 million for 
tobacco in 1953. This is an average ex- 
penditure per taxpayer of $100.07. 
They also spent $8,865 million for al- 
coholic beverages that same year, for 
an average expenditure of $167.05 per 
taxpayer. The maximum contribution 
of the Federal Government to the arts 
under my bill, H. R. 5040, would be 
$5,500,000 for assistance to, and the 
encouragement of, the fine arts in the 
several States. This figures out at 
about 11 cents per year per taxpayer. 

The sum called for in H. R. 5040, 
moreover, is not the thin edge of the 
wedge looking toward the develop- 
ment of a large Federal subsidy in the 
years to come. It compares favorably 
with the $2,000,000 or less spent an- 
nually by the British Arts Council, if 
we take account of our much larger 
population. My bill, however, bears no 
resemblance to the system of court 
patronage of the arts as it existed for 
centuries in Europe and in other coun- 
tries, nor is it similar to the present- 
day counterparts of court patronage, 
as carried on abroad. 


Encourages Private Support 


H. R. 5040 does not establish a 
program of Federal subsidy, and I am 
not at all sure that Federal subsidy of 
the arts is desirable or wanted by the 
art groups. My bill is specifically de- 
signed to encourage greatly increased 
financial support of the arts in our 
very rich country by private in- 
dividuals, business, and State, local, 
and municipal governments, founda- 
tions, and so on. The program en- 
visioned in the bill I have sponsored 
was very well described last year by 
Congressman Jacob K. Javits (R., N. 
Y.) who testified in part as follows: 
“Mr. Chairman, this is leverage 
money, if I may use a banking or 
business term. It is prying loose vast 
sums because it gives the impetus. In 
our country, you are not dealing with 
a question of charity. Most people are 
happy to pay for matters of this kind. 
To get this thing off the ground is 
what is important. The prestige of the 
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Federal Government is worth mani- 
fold times the sum that I have men- 
tioned. I believe an optimum program 
could be started with $5 million.” 

Dr. Leonard Carmichael, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, ad- 
vised me recently that the Regents of 
the Federal agency was keenly inter- 
ested in the early establishment of the 
Smithsonian Gallery of Art which was 
authorized by an Act of Congress in 
1938. It is my earnest hope that this 
long sought and much needed home 
for the National Collection of Fine 
Arts will be built in the near future. I 
have introduced a second bill, H. R. 
4307, which would amend the 1938 
Act and add auditorium facilities for 
the presentation of music and the 
theater arts to the proposed building. 
Under this bill, the music, drama, and 
fine arts center would be located across 
the Mall from the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington and would have 
the same status in the Federal Gov- 
ernment as that institution. 


Nationwide Scope 


In its Report to The President on 
Art and Government published in 
1953, the Commission of Fine Arts 
recommended that the National Col- 
lection of Fine Arts “be given funds 
with which to purchase, annually, 
works of contemporary artists from 
which it should organize continually 
changing exhibitions. It should extend 
these resources to benefit all parts of 
the country, making the works of art 
in its possession available through 
traveling exhibitions”. It is my hope 
that when the Smithsonian Gallery of 
Art is established finally, the music and 
theater arts activities will be no less 
important than the other art activities 
and the music and the theater arts will 
be made available to all of our people 
in all parts of the country. 

A third bill of mine, H. R. 21 (re- 
vised as H. R. 4215), which I intro- 
duced on the opening day of the pres- 
ent Congress, would establish a Fed- 
eral Commission to assist in the estab- 
lishment of a music, drama, and fine 
arts center rivaling the National 
Gallery and other great art buildings 
in Europe. At the hearings held for 
three days in February on this bill Mr. 
Robert W. Dowling, president of the 
American National Theater and 
Academy, and the City Investment 
Company of New York, repeated an 
offer he made a few years ago to 
President Harry S. Truman to raise 
through private subscription from 
businessmen, foundations, and wealthy 
individuals whatever sums were neces- 
sary to build the kind of cultural cen- 
ter which would make our Nation’s 
Capital the Paris of America and give 
it a cultural status equal to the other 
world capital cities. I hope that, when 
Mr. Dowling begins his fund-raising 
campaign, every American will be 
given the opportunity to contribute to- 
ward building a great cultural center 
in Washington. Money is raised for 
the Metropolitan Opera Company and 
the Philharmonic-Symphony Orches- 
tra of New York on a national basis 
and the advancement of the cultural 
status of our National Capital is a 
challenge to the loyalty and patriotic 
love of country which is present in 
each and every one of us. 


Decentralized Spending 


I have been told that the Federal 
contribution to the civic center at 
Columbus Circle in New York City 
was about $6.500.000. American tax 
dollars have also been used to rebuild 
opera and music buildings in Europe. 
Why can’t similar funds be spent at 
home on cultural programs in San An- 
tonio, Seattle, Sarasota, . Cleveland, 
Trenton, Washington, and in other 
cities and towns and communities 
across our fair land? Surely, more 
money should be spent in each State 
and in each community on the ad- 
vancement of the various activities 
which make our civilization endure 
and flourish, for all of our cultural 


In The News 20 Years Ago 


; 1935 





Wide-W« Id 


As Pietro Yon, organist of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, plays the nw 
electric pipeless organ in 1935 in the RCA building, many ds. 
tinguished musicians look on. From the left, Fritz Reiner, Coa- 
stantino Yon, Colette d’Arville, Rosa Ponselle, Deems Tayl r, 
Giovanni Martinelli, and Leopold Godowsky 


programs find it increasingly dif- advancement of these bills in the Con- 
ficult to continue in the face of con- gress. 
stantly rising costs. 

In view of the many roadblocks 
which have defeated all efforts of 
earlier Congresses to enact fine arts 
legislation (the first fine arts bill was 
introduced by Representative Samuel 
S. Cox of New York in the 46th Con- 
gress), it is my earnest hope that the 
84th Congress will make a thorough 
and detailed study of American sub- 
sidy, direct or indirect, of foreign art 
programs and cultural centers. I be- 
lieve that this information is essential 
to a general public understanding of i 
the issues involved in the legislation whatsoever to do with cultural afiairs. 
which my Colleagues and I have in- Henry PLEASANTS 
troduced in this Session, and to the New York 


FRANK THOMPSON, JR., f. C 
Congress of the United tates 
House of Represent tives 
Washington, ). C. 


Correction 


To THE EpiTor: 
With reference to the biograj tical 
data appended to the article ‘The 
Composer’s Dilemma”, reprinted in 
your Annual Issue, may I correci one 
statement: In all my years of assocta- 
tion with the Army and the Foreign 
Service, I have never had anything 


MUSICAL AMERICA’S REPRESENTATIVES 


United States 


ATLANTA: Helen Knox Spain, 724 
Piedmont Ave., N.E. 

BALTIMORE: George Kent Bellows, 
Peabody Conservatory. 

BUFFALO: Berna Bergholtz, Buffalo 
Public Library. 

BOSTON: Cyrus Durgin, Boston Globe. 

CHICAGO: Louis O. Palmer, 5427 Uni- 
versity, Apt. 3A. 

CINCINNATI: Mary Leighton, 506 East 
Fourth St. 

CLEVELAND: Eleanor Wingate Todd, 
1978 Ford Dr. 

DENVER: Emmy Brady Rogers, Rocky 
Mountain News. 

DETROIT: Richard Fandel, 325 Merton 


Foreign Countries 


ARGENTINA: Enzo Valenti__ Ferro, 
Buenos Aires Musical, Paso 755. 
AUSTRALIA: W. Wagner, 10 Beach 

Road, Edgecliff, Sydney. 

Biddy Allen, 21 Tintern Ave., Toe- 
rak, S.E. 2, Melbourne. 
AUSTRIA: Max Graf, 9 Wilhelm Exner- 

gasse 30, Vienna. 
BELGIUM: Edouard Mousset, 54 Rue 
du Trone, Brussels. _ ia 
BRAZIL: Herbert J. Friedmann, Caixa 
Postal 971, Rio de Janeiro. y 
CANADA: Gilles Potvin, 7387 St. Denis 
St., Montreal. ; 
Colin Sabiston, 200 Cottingham St. 
Toronto. é 

DENMARK: Torben Meyer, Berlingske 
Tidende, Copenhagen K. pe 

ENGLAND: Cecil Smith, London Daily 
Express. 

FRANCE: Christina eer. 76 Ave. 

K ‘ITY: Blanc de la Bourdonnais, Paris 7e. 
Nesteen Hove, elanche Lederman, GERMANY: H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt, 
Blvd. Berlin-Tempelhof, Thuyring 45. _ 

LOS ANGELES: Dorothy Huttenback, Everett Helm, Mohlstrasse 9, Stutt- 
Business Manager, 432 Philharmonic 
Auditorium. 

Albert Goldberg, Correspondent, 
Los Angeles Times 

MINNEAPOLIS: Paui S. Ivory, Depart- 
ment of Music, University of Minne- 
sota. 

NEW ORLEANS: Harry B. Loeb, 2111 
St. Charles Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA: Max de Schauensee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin. 

PITTSBURGH: J. Fred Lissfelt, 1515 
Shady Ave. 

ST. LOUIS: Charles Menees, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

SAN FRANCISCO: Marjory M. Fisher, 
Alexander Hamilton Hotel. Victoria 58, Madrid. ~ 

SEATTLE: Maxine Cushing Gray, The SWEDEN: Ingrid Sandberg, Lidingo 1, 
Anges. Stockholm. | 

WASHINGTON, D. C.: Theodore Schae- SWITZERLAND: Edmond Appia, 22 
fer, National Presbyterian Church. Rue de Candelle, Geneva. 


HOUSTON: William Rice, 4316 Mil- 
dred, Bellaire, Tex. 

INDIANAPOLIS: Eleanor Y. Pelham, 
5211 Boulevard Place. 


art. 
HOLLAND: Lex van Delden, Moreel- 
sestraat 11, Amsterdam. e 
ITALY: Reginald Smith Brindle, Via 
Marconi 28, Florence. é 
Peter Dragadze, Via Anfossi 18, 


Milan. ; 2 
Cynthia Jolly, Via dei Gracchi 126, 


ome. 

MEXICO: Peggy Munoz, Protasio Tugle 
69-8, Colonia Tacubaya, Mexico, D. 
PORTUGAL: Katherine H. de Carneyro, 
450 Rua de Paz, Oporto. ) 
SCOTLAND: Leslie M. Greenlees, The 

Evening News, Kemsley House, G!as- 


gow. : ; 
SPAIN: Antonio Iglesias, Avenida Reina 
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(OPERA at the City Center 





Der Rosenkavalier, April 3 


The season’s second “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” was a swift, light-footed 
performance, which, if not stylistic- 
ally in the Viennese-Strauss manner, 
was a good show. One missed much 
of the collaboration between the act- 
ing and the music—the synchroniza- 
tion between gesture and orchestra. 

Top singing honors of the evening 
went to William Wilderman, as an 
excellent Baron Ochs. Histrionically, 
he managed to make this difficult part 
believable and did not fall into the 
many pitfalls that can result in a slap- 
stick characterization. Mariquita Moll 
was a vocally beautiful Marschallin, 
but she looked so young in the first 
act that it was beyond credibility when 
she sang of her fleeting youth. 

Edith Evans proved to be a mas- 
culine Octavian. During the first two 
acts se sang some beautiful top tones, 
but «; the evening progressed, her 
voice -eemed to become tired. In the 
final rio she was barely audible. It 
must be added that she was substi- 
tutine for Frances Bible as Octavian. 
Dolores Mari, as Sophie, did some 
fine « lvery singing; but her concep- 
tion of the role made Sophie more 
of a American teen-ager than the 
daug' ‘er of a merchant just elevated 
to n« ility. 

Ot'er singers included Walter 
Fred ricks, as the Singer; Gloria 
Lane as Annina; Mija Novic, as 
Mar: .nne; Luigi Vellucci, as Val- 
racc’ i; and Richard Wentworth, as 
Faniial. The orchestra, under the di- 
recti.n of Joseph Rosenstock, sounded 
bette to this listener than it had in 
the |ist few weeks. —F. M. Jr. 


Der Rosenkavalier, April 5 


Ralph Herbert, who had sung in 
Strauss’s “Arabella” at the Metro- 
politan the night before, returned to 
the City Opera for the first time in 
five seasons to sing for the first time 
there the role of Baron Ochs. A 
rather crude make-up, which made 
the Baron more ugly than he need 
be, was the only disaffecting element 
in a thoroughly knowing, rounded 
performance; the character’s vulgarity 
was kept this side of buffoonery, with 
the aristocratic veneer always ap- 
parent; the security of the singing, 
clear diction, and obvious understand- 
ing of the lines were a _ constant 
source of pleasure. David Aiken, who 
was making his debut with the com- 
pany, presented a__ sturdy-voiced, 
smoothly sung Faninal, but he did little 
as an actor to give the part dimen- 
sion, merely going through the sur- 
face movements. Wilma _ Spence, 
Edith Evans, and Dolores Mari again 
headed the distaff side of the cast, 
and Joseph Rosenstock conducted. 

—R. A. E. 


Don Pasquale, April 6 


A last minute change in the cast was 
evident in this presentation of Doni- 
zetti's opera buffa, an eleventh hour 
substitution of Constanzo Gero for 
Davis Cunningham in the role of 
Ernesto. It would be unfair to judge 
his performance under such adverse 
conditions. Peggy Bonini was _per- 
suasive as Norina, brazen enough to 
make her domination of Don Pasquale 
believable, yet feminine enough to be 
very attractive. Her voice assumed the 
coloratura passages with ease and ex- 
pressive distinction. Richard Went- 
worth filled the role of Pasquale as 
capably as in the past; vocally, one 
could have wished for less subordina- 
tion of the musical values to the 
dramatic demands of the part. A less 
grumpy and bumbling Don could have 
sung with more musicality. Others in 
the cast were Richard Torigi as 
Doctor Malatesta, and Arthur New- 
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man as a Notary. Joseph Rosenstock 
conducted rather tentatively, an atti- 
tude that can be understood in the 
light of the last-minute juggling of 
cast. —J. S. 


The Tales of Hoffmann, April 7 


The City Opera is at its profes- 
sional best in Offenbach’s untarnishing 
fantasy, “The Tales of Hoffmann”. 
The mounting, particularly the Ve- 
netian scene, is sumptuous and imagi- 
native, the dramatis personae are 
mostly young, dashing and good to 
look upon, and the acting and the 
singing are of a superior order. 

Conducted for the first time by Ju- 
lius Rudel and with new choreography 
by John Butler, the production was 
distinguished by uncommonly fine per- 
formances in key roles. Robert 
Rounseville was volatile and highly 
polished in the role of the poet, and 
the vast amount of music assigned to 
him was executed with unfailing skill 
and voluminous tone despite the fact 
he was suffering an indisposition. 

Appearing for the first time in their 
parts, Nadja Witkowska achieved 
considerable vocal brilliance and an 
admirable control of the movements 
of the mechanical doll, Olympia, and 
Phyllis Curtin, as Giulietta, supple- 
mented her fine voice and customary 
impeccable musicianship with a _ po- 
etically seductive acting style that 
was rather startling but not out of 
place in the Venetian episode. Frances 
Yeend was sympathetic and rich of 
voice as the third love, Antonia. An- 
other outstanding performance was 
the grim, menacing Dapertutto of 
Cornell MacNeil. 

Others taking part in “Hoffmann” 


for the first time were Rosemary 
Kuhlmann (The Mother) and John 
Reardon (Hermann) — both highly 
satisfactory. —R. E. 


Carmen, April 9, 2:30 


Josephine Asaro, as Micaéla, and 
Emile Markow, as Zuniga, made their 
debuts with the New York City Opera 
Company in a rather routine per- 
formance of “Carmen”. Miss Asaro 
was a sweet-voiced Micaéla, though 
her upper tones were occasionally stri- 
dent, and she sang fluidly and with an 
understanding of the text. Mr. Mark- 
ow displayed a pleasant voice and was 
a satisfactory, though stiff, Zuniga. 
Others in the cast included Rosemary 
Kuhlmann, as Carmen; Robert 
Rounseville, as Don José; Lawrence 
Winters, as Escamillo. —F. M., Jr 


Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci, April 10, 2:30 


In the second performance of 
“Cavalleria,” Barry Morell assumed 
the role of Turiddu for the first time 
(in fact it was his third appearance 
on any operatic stage). Mr. Morell 
has a lyric tenor of exceptional qual- 
ity and sang the role with intelligence 
and finesse. What was lacking, due 
to his inexperience, was characteriza- 


tion, emotional projection, and dra- 
matic fire, most noticeable in the 
bitter argument Turiddu has with 


Santuzza; he merely stood waiting 
for his cues without seeming in the 
least distraught. Though Rosa 
Savoia’s voice was rather light for 
Santuzza, her portrayal was credible 
and well sung; Jean Handzlik and 
Arthur Newman were weak in the 
parts of Mamma Lucia and Alfio; 
Edith Evans was a fine Lola. 

Gloria Lind assumed the role of 
Nedda in “Pagliacci” for the first 
time and was successful in suggest- 
ing the cruelty and flippancy of the 
character. Vocally she was bright 
and in complete control. Lawrence 
Winters was excellent again as Tonio; 
John Reardon was the pleasant-voiced, 
highly believable Silvio. Frank 





Robert Rounseville as Hoff- 


mann 


Eckart and Michael Pollock sang the 
roles of Canio and Beppe. Both of 
these restaged productions were con- 
ducted with style, drama, and experi- 
ence by Emerson Buckley.—M. D. L. 


Don Pasquale, April 12 


The third and last performance of 
Donizetti’s opera this season brought 
replacements in three roles. Leon 
Lishner, as Pasquale, and David 
Aiken, as Malatesta, gave serviceable, 
routine performances that failed to 
lift the production above its plodding 
level. Evidence was again available 
of the excellence of Mr. Aiken’s voice, 
and he sang with admirable legato 
in slow-moving arias; he had yet to 
develop vocal flexibility for passages 
with fioriture. Gilbert Russell made his 
debut, as Ernesto, displaying a voice 
of ample proportions and range for 
the part and warm in texture. Nerv- 
ousness attendant on his debut suffi- 
ciently affected his ease of delivery 
and stage movement to make his per- 
formance unconvincing. Peggy Bonini 
was again the Norina, and Arthur 
Newman offered an amusingly carica- 


tured Notary. Joseph Rosenstock 
conducted with a notable absence of 
sparkle. —R. A. E. 


The Tales of Hoffmann 
April 16, 2:30 


The repetition of Offenbach’s opera 
was notable for Lawrence Winters’ 
appearance as Lindorf, Coppelius, 
Dapertutto, and Dr. Miracle, the part 





ot Dapertutto being new to the bari- 
tone’s repertoire. With the excep 
tion of occasional tonal roughness 
and an odd French accent, Mr 
Winters’ performance of the quad 
ruple role was a distinguished achieve- 
ment. The voice had warmth, rich- 
ness and darkness, sounding particu- 
larly effective in a beautifully phrased 
version of the Diamond Aria. A com 
manding figure onstage, the baritone 
made careful distinctions in portray 
ing the four characters, providing an 
overlay of malevolence of especial 
theatrical impact for each one. Davis 
Cunningham returned to the role of 
Hoffmann; equipped with a strong, 
high-ranging tenor voice for the long, 
arduous part, he sang with more 
abandon than last year. Marjorie 
Gordon, the Olympia, made her debut 
with the City Opera, singing wit! 
clarity and accuracy and with a tone 
that will probably have more gleam 
when it becomes better focused. Edith 
Evans (Nicklausse), Phyllis Curtin 
(Giulietta), Frances Yeend (An 
tonia), and Rosemary Kuhlmann (the 
Mother) repeated their roles. Miss 
Yeend substituted for the indisposed 
Sarah Fleming, singing on a week 
end when she was also taking part in 
three performances of Beethoven's 
Ninth Symphony, with the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony, and_ taking 
the role of Mimi in “La Bohéme” 
at the City Center. As Antonia, she 
sang the music as brilliantly as ever, 
with a more poised relaxed style 
Julius Rudel conducted a fresh-sound 
ing, musical performance, with 2 
sympathetic regard for the singers 
m %. So 
Cavalleria Rusticana 
Pagliacci, April 16 
There were several changes in casts 
for the final performances of the sea 
son of the Mascagni and Leoncavallo 
operas. Morley Meredith, singing the 
role of Alfio in “Cavalleria Rusti 
cana” for the first time, gave a cor 
sistently fine characterization Vo 
cally, too, he was in top form and 
sang with gusto and_ spirit The 
others, all familiar in the cast, were 
Rosa Savoia as Santuzza, Walter 
Fredericks as Turiddu, Edith Evans 
as Lola, and Jean’ Handzlik as 
Mamma Lucia 
Likewise heard for the first time in 
their roles in “Pagliacci” were Ernest 
McChesney, as Canio, and John 
Reardon, as_ Silvio Mr. Reardon 
(Continued on page 31) 





Fred Fehl 


Staged for the first time by the City Opera, this season, “Don Pasquale” 
offered in its initial performance Richard Wentworth, left, in the title 
role, and, at the right, Adelaide Bishop, as Norina; Richard Torigi, as 
Malatesta; and Davis Cunningham, as Ernesto 
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N ew Recordings 


WIND QUINTETS 


Danzi, Franz: Quintets for Wind 
Instruments, B flat major, Op. 56, 
No. 1, and G minor, Op. 56, No. 2. 
French Wind Quintet. (Oiseau-Lyre, 
DL 53005, $2.98) 

ke 


MitHAup: “La Cheminée du Roi 
René”, “Suite d’aprés Corrette”, for 
oboe, clarinet, and bassoon. French 
Wind Quintet. (Oiseau-Lyre, DL 
53002, $2.98) 

kk 


HESE two ten-inch disks contain unfamiliar 

and delightful music by two composers (18th 
and 20th century) who knew supremely well how 
to write for winds. Franz Danzi (1763-1826) 
was a prolific and successful composer of all 
sorts of music in his day, operas, symphonies, 
Masses, chamber works and others. Long for- 
gotten, he has been restored to public attention 
with the help of recordings. These two quintets, 
especially brilliant in their harmonic treatment 
and instrumentation, certainly deserve to live. 

The title of Milhaud’s suite for wind quintet 
“La Cheminée du Roi René” refers to the favor- 
ite corner in the city of Aix, where King René 
of Provence (1409-1480) used to sun himself. It 
is still called his “fireplace” Milhaud has 
written seven litthke movements associated with 
the king or with places near Aix. Michel Cor- 
rette was an organist in Paris in the 18th century. 
One of his pieces inspired Milhaud’s suite of 
eight brief movements. Note how cleverly the 
three instruments are scored ; at times they sound 
like five. The members of the admirable French 
Wind Quintet are: Jean-Pierre Rampal, flute and 
piccolo; Jacques Lancelot, clarinet; Pierre Pierlot, 
oboe: Paul Hongne, bassoon; and Gilbert Cour- 
sier, French horn. R.S 


FOUR OPERAS 


KF ROM London ffrr has come a spate of complete 
opera recordings in which the voices of Mario 
Del Monaco and Renata Tebaldi, and the chorus 
and orchestra of the Accademia di Santa Cecilia, 
in Rome, are prominent features. Miss Tebaldi 
and Mr. Del Monaco appear together in Puccini's 
“Manon Lescaut” (LLA 28, $11.94)***, and 
Verdi’s “Otello” (LLA 24, $11.94)****, Mr. Del 
Monaco has Hilde Gueden as his Gilda in “Rigo- 
letto” (LLA 25, $11.94) ****, For the fourth re- 
cording, London moved to Switzerland, so to 
speak, to pick up the Motet Choir of Geneva, 
Orchestre de la Suisse Romande, conducted by 
Ernest Ansermet, and soloists in Ravel's little- 
known “L’Enfant et les Sortiléges”’ (LL 1180, 
$3.98) ****, which is a short lyric fantasy rather 
than an opera. 

As our star-rating indicates, these all are from 
superior to superb recordings technically. It can 
be reported that they are superior musically also, 
give or take a few pages in the Verdi works, where 
Mr. Del Monaco’s powerful vocal organ gets a 
bit out of hand and the tone roughens. To those 
who thrill to bravura singing in true Italian style, 
such moments are more than compensated for by 
Mr. Del Monaco’s aggressive virility, his high- 
voltage dramatique, and the ringing tones he can 
command at the summit of the voice. 

Combining impressive musicianship with great 
subtlety of technique and one of the loveliest 
voices of our day, Miss Tebaldi is as tragically 
moving in the “Willow Song” and the “Prayer” of 
“Otello” as she is girlishly poignant in Manon’s 
“In, quelle trine morbide”. 

But these two singers by no means take all the 
vocal honors. The cast of the “Rigoletto” is 
adorned by the presence of such sapient artists as 
Miss Gueden; Aldo Protti, as Rigoletto; Cesare 
Siepi, as Sparafucile; Giulietta Simionato, as 
Maddalena; and Fernando Corena, as Monterone. 
Messrs. Corena and Protti also contribute import- 
antly to “Otello” in the roles of Lodovico and Iago 
respectively, the latter’s “Credo” being one of the 
highlights of the performance. Mr. Corena makes 
his third appearance, as an excellent Geronte in 
“Manon Lescaut”. The conductors are Francesco 
Pradelli (“Manon Lescaut”) and Alberto Erede 
(“Rigoletto” and “Otello”), both with their scores 
completely in hand. 

Certainly there is no more delightful divertisse- 
ment for children than Ravel’s “L’Enfant et les 
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Sortiléges”, a fantasy about the naughty little 
boy whose ill-tempered pranks draw retaliation 
from the fairy princess, the fire, the chair, the 
birds and animals in the garden, and even the 
Chinese cup and the tea pot. With its lavish in- 
strumentation, yet simple musical construction, and 
its scintillating wit and style, this little jewel can 
scarcely be more captivating when staged than it 
is in pure musical form. Among the solo charac- 
ters are Flore Wend, Suzanne Danco, Marie Lise 
de Montmollin, Genevieve Touraine and Adrienne 
Miglette. The text is by the late Colette, popular 
French authoress. —R. E 


ELIZABETHAN MUSIC 


Alfred Deller, counter-tenor; Des- 
mond Dupre, lute; Gustav Leonhardt, 
harpsichord, with consort of viols: 
Eduard Melkus and Alice Hoffelner, 
treble viols, and a jor Harnon- 
court and Gustav Leonhardt, bass 
viols. (Bach Guild, BG-539, $4.98) 
kkk 


HIS beautiful recording will come as a reve- 
lation to countless music-lovers who have not 
had the opportunity to hear Elizabethan music per- 
formed as it was written, on the proper instru- 
ments, and with the intended kind of voice or 
voices. Alfred Deller is rightly described by the 
notes as “one of the few contemporary masters of 
the counter-tenor (or male alto) voice, for which 
3ach and Purcell wrote some of their most beauti- 
ful music”. He not only achieves a lovely tone 
quality, but his phrasing is consummately graceful 
and sustained. The lute weaves with the voice in 
enchanting fashion; and equally refreshing are the 
viols in the instrumental pieces. If there is music 
in heaven, it should resemble these masterpieces 
of the Age of Shakespeare. The album contains 
airs by John Dowland, John Bartlett, Thomas 
Campion, and Robert Pa arsons, magnificently sung 
by Mr. Deller. The instrumental pieces are 
Thomas Morley’s Air, for three viols; Giles 
Farnaby’s setting for virginals of an Alman by 
Robert Johnson; John Jenkins’ Pavan, for four 
viols; Dowland’s ‘air for lute solo, “My Lady 
Hunsdon’s Puffe”’; Jenkins’ Fantasia in C, for 
four viols; and Farnaby’ s Variations for virginals 


on my p Tails All”, from the Fitzwilliam V irginal 
900 


PURCELL 


“Come Ye Sons of Art”. Margaret 
Ritchie, soprano; Alfred Deller and 
John Whitworth, countertenors;: Bruce 
Boyce, baritone; Ruggero Gerlin. 
harpsichord; St. Anthony Singers: 
Ensemble Orchestral de lOiseau- 
Lyre, Anthony Lewis conducting 
(Oiseau-L yre, DL 53004, $2.98) 

xk 


HIS wonderful work is the last of six an- 

nual odes composed by Henry Purcell for the 
birthday of Queen Mary, wife of William III. 
It was first performed on April 30, 1694, when 
J. S. Bach was only nine years old. The 
music is as notable for boldness of coloring 
as it is for vigor and nobility of style and mas- 
tery of musical architecture. Despite an oc- 
casional sogginess of texture, the performance 
is stirring, and Miss Ritchie, especially, sings 
beautifully. The program note aptly quotes 


KEY TO MECHANICAL RATINGS 


wkkkkThe very best wide frequency range, 
good balance, clarity and separation of 
sounds, no distortion, minimum sur- 
face or tape noise. 


#&kk Free from all obvious faults, differing 
only slightly from above. 


wk = Average 


a 


Markedly impaired. Includes dubbings 
from 78-rpm disks, where musical vir- 
tues are expected to compensate for 
technical deficiencies. 


Gerard Manley Hopkins’ lines on the composer; 
“It is the forgéd feature finds me; it is the 
rehearsal/ Of own, of abrupt self there go 
thrusts on, so throngs the ear.” RS 


SCHUBERT 


Symphony No. 9 (B. & H. No. 7). 
in C major. Berlin Philharmonic 
Wilhelm Furtwangler  condu ting, 
(Decca DL 9746, $4.98) 

kk 


HIS spacious, eloquent, and profoundly lyri- 

~ cal performance is fully worthy of Furt- 

wangler’s genius. The woodwinds of the orch: ‘stra 
are especially lovely. Note that the music is never 
hurried and yet it never drags—a sign that 
the conductor has found the right tempos. There 
is a break in the second movement, but it has 
been divided at a spot that is not too distur! ing 
As a note explains, this was preferred rather than 
“any impairment of the over-all sound quality of 
the recording.” --k. §. 
Symphony No. 8, B minor (‘Un- 
finished”) ; Symphony No. 5, B flat 


major. Vienna Philharmonic, “arl 
Bohm conducting. (London LL : 105, 
$3.98) 
ik 


HE new musical director of the Vienna State 

Opera conducts these symphonies in lo ing 
and solid (at times too solid) fashion. “he 
tone is rich, the phrasing eloquent, and the eno- 
tional impact Sinetek In the B flat Symphony 
one misses the playful touch of a _ Beec! im, 
but Schubertians will like this album. —kR 


Quintet in A major, Op. 114 
(“Trout”). Reinhold Barchet, vio in: 
Hermann Hirschfelder, viola; | /el- 
mut Reimann, cello; Karl H. Kruver, 
double bass; Friedrich Wuelhvrer, 
piano. Nocturne in E flat major, Op. 
148. Friedrich Wuehrer, piano; Rein- 
hold Barchet, violin; Helmut Kei- 
maim, cello. (Vox PL 8970, $5.95) 
kkk 


OTE the four stars on this recording. he 
performances are also admirable from ‘he 
musical standpoint, if not absolutely ideal from the 
point of view of beauty of tone and imagination. 
The unfamiliar Nocturne for piano, violin, and 
cello is lovely. R. S 


HAYDN 


String Quartets, in F major, Op. 3, 
No. 5, and in D minor, Op. 76, 
No. 2 (“Fifths”). Quartetto Italiano 
(Angel 35185, $4.98) 

kkk 


HE Quartetto Italiano plays these works of 


Haydn’s youth and maturity with exquisite tonal 
nuance and plasticity of phrasing, if with less 


virility than some listeners might wish. The 
early quartet has the famous Andante cantabile 
often called a_ serenade. The “Quinten” or 


“Fifths” Quartet derives its nickname from the 
descending fifth motive at the beginning. Fifths 
play a prominent part in later motivic working 


of the quartet. —R. S. 
CHAMBER MUSIC 
CHAVEZ: Toccata for Percussion 
REVUELTAS: “Ocho por Radio” 


(“Eight on the Radio”). SurinaAcH 
“Ritmo Jondo” (“Deep Rhythm’) 
Vi1LLA-Lospos: Choros No. 7. M-G-M 
Chamber Orchestra, Izler Solomon 
conducting. (M-G-M E3155, $3.98) 


HIS is an album that is fascinating bot!) 

rhythmically and sonorously, besides offerit 
a rich assortment of musical peppers and spice 
Although the Chavez toccata calls for only si 
players, it employs a wealth of instruments, 
some of them unfamiliar to the average music 
lover. The piece is not a haphazard string « 
percussion noises but a well-organized compositio! 
in three sections. “Ocho por Radio” is a weir 
and wonderful blend of Mexican folk and popu 
lar music, which somehow reflects the personalit 
of Revueltas very clearly. Surinach’s Flamenc 
rhythms, “Ritmo Jondo”, were first heard in 
concert of percussion music at the Museum o 
Modern Art in New York on May 5, 1952, an 
later expanded into a version for chamber orches 
tra to accompany Doris Humphrey’s modern danc: 
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work for José Limon and his Company. It is a 
tuneful and delightful work, easy to listen to. 
The Villa-Lobos piece is a clever study in sonori- 
ties patched together from garish materials. Mr. 
Solomon obtains vivid performances from his as- 


sorted players. —R. S. 
VERDI — BOITO 
Verpt: “Te Deum”. Boito: Prologue 


to “Mefistofele”. 
turo Toscanini, 
Shaw Chorale. 
Nicola Mescona, bass. 
LM 1849, $3.98) 

Kkk 


NBC Symphony, Ar- 
conductor. Robert 
Columbus Boychotr. 
(RCA Victor 


F the many historic broadcasts made by Arturo 

Toscanini in his final season with the NBC 
Symphony, none was more so than his program 
on March 14, 1954, devoted to Verdi’s “Te 
Deum” and the Prologue to Boito’s “Mefistofele” 
The performances themselves were preserved by 
RCA Victor, which has now released them in all 
their magnificence. 

One of tiie four “Sacred Pieces” 
Verdi's creative career to a close, the “Te Deum” 
is a searing testament, which achieves dramatic 
intens ty and a deep inwardness at the same time. 
Its final pages include some of the most inspired 
and beautiful music I know of, yet the composer 
remained true to himself and his style. 

In the original concert, the Boito work followed 
the \erdi and seemed anticlimactic—although it 
is grandiosely conceived. The record buyer is in 
the more fortunate position of being able to play 
it first, or at a widely separated interval from 
the \erdi, where its very real values will not be 
oversiiadowed. Written in 1868, long before Boito 
was t. become famous as the librettist for Verdi's 
“Otello” and “Falstaff”, “Mefistofele” has its own 
share of original musical ideas, which appear at 
their est in the choral passages of the Prologue. 
The erformances are perfect, and no one could 
have made a more persuasive, eloquent case for 
Boitc’s au than has Mr. Toscanini.—R. A. E. 


BLISS 


that brought 


“Miracle in the Gorbals”, Ballet Suite; 

Music for Strings. Philharmonia Or- 
chestra, Sir Arthur Bliss conducting. 
(An gel 35 136, $4.98) 

ake 


T! HIS brilhantly performed recording offers two 
ispects of the creative agp 308-00 A of Sir 
Arthur Bliss. “Miracle in the Gorbals”, a bal- 
letic study of sordidness, despair, hope, and sacrfi- 
hce in the slums of Glasgow, with choreography by 
Robert Helpmann, was first performed in Lon- 
don, on Oct. 26, 1944, and some years later in- 
troduced to New York by the Sadler’s Wells 
Company. Bliss’s music adroitly reflects the vio- 
lence and melodramatic contrasts of the story. 
A less powerful score than William Schuman’s 
“Undertow” (which has certain parallels of dra- 
matic theme) it is nonetheless a clever piece of 
work. 

More interesting is the Music for Strings, com- 
posed in 1935 and first played at the Salzburg 
Festival that year. It is strongly knit, for all 
its freedom of tonality, and tremendously effec- 
tive in its scoring. Tristram Cary’s program 
notes are a model of lucidity and good judgment. 
He takes pains to indicate the passages of the 
ballet score omitted in this concert suite, and 
includes copious musical examples from both 
works. —R. S. 


WALTON 


“Facade”. Edith Sitwell and Peter 
Pears, speakers; English Opera Group 
Ensemble, Anthony Collins conduct- 
ing. (London: LL 1133, $3.98) 


kkk 
I SUPPOSE this utterly unique item may as 
t well be called Concerto for Edith Sitwell and 
Chamber Orchestra. It was recorded once be- 
fore a number of years ago by Columbia, but 


several differences between that re- 
cording and this. For one thing, Miss Sitwell, 
apparently no longer up to the faster, patter-like 
cantilations, has delegated most of these to Mr. 
Pears. In the old recording, a supple male voice 
took over for only one of the tongue-twisters, 
known as “Tango Pasadoble”, or “I Do Like to 
Beside the Seaside”. For another thing, 
there is one more number, a bit called “Taran- 
teila” concerning “Pumpkin marrow and cucum- 
ber narrow”, which, as readers of Miss Sitwell 
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well know, can be a pretty complicated affair to 


elucidate. 
Also, the order of things has been changed 
about considerably, and one of the verses 


(verses?)—“Cried the navy-blue ghost of Mr. 
Belaker, the allegro negro cocktail-shaker”—has 
been extensively rewritten. There has been a 
good deal of reinterpretation, not only in the pitch 
variations of the vocal lines (more in Mr. Pears’s 
than in Miss Sitwell’s) but in the contours and 
stresses of the orchestral music. In general the 
performance seems a little more formal, more de- 
liberate (especially when Mr. Pears is reciting) and 
rather less piquantly jazzy 

The durability of this masterful piece of sense 
and nonsense by Miss Sitwell and the 19-year- 
old William Walton (going back to 1922) is noth- 
ing short of amazing. Musically it does not date 
nearly as badly as one might expect in so re- 
cherché an idiom. Poetically it is as wondrously 
chaotic, barbed and virtuosic as it ever was. When 
you get through, you don’t know quite what you 
have heard, but you are aware that you have 
been in the presence of two of the keenest satirical 
minds of our time. 

Rose and Alice (the pretty lassies), 


Lilly (lazy and silly)- 


DEBUSSY 


“Pelléas et Mélisande” Camille 
Maurane, Janine Micheau, Michel 
Roux and others; the Elizabeth Bras- 
seur Choir, Lamoureux Orchestra, 
Jean Fournet conducting. (Epic SC 
6003, $14.95) 

kik 


Daisv and 
long may they wave!—R. E 


HIS is the second complete performance of 
the Debussy opera to become available on 
microgroove records. The other, also of French 
origin, is by London, with Danco, Moliet, et al., 
conducted by Ansermet. The present one, evi- 
dently a studio taping, is distinguished by sharp, 
distortion-free recording and generally very good 
balance between voices and orchestra. It is of a 
high order vocally, a_ particular delight being 
the clarity of diction of virtually all the singers. 
The conductor, Jean Fournet, has successfully 
captured on tape the atmosphere of ghostly un- 
reality and Gothic mysticism that, for me, is the 
unique and entrancing feature of this opera when 
E 


put properly upon the stage. R 
PIANO MUSIC 
Liszt: Consolation No. 1; “La 


Lugubre Gondola No. 2”; “Bénédiction 
de Dieu dans la Solitude”. SCHUMANN 

“Humoreske”. Jean-Michel’ Damase, 
pianist. (London International TW 


91041, $4.98) 
kkk 
Favret: Nocturne No. 12, Op. 107; 


Barcarolle No. 4, Op. +44; Valse- 
Caprice, No. 3, Op. 59; Impromptu 
No. 3, Op. 34. RaveL: Prelude; 
“Menuet sur le Nom de Haydn"; 
“Valses Nobles et Sentimentales” ; 
Toccata (from “Le Tombeau de 
Couperin” ) Jean-Michel Damase, 
pianist. (London TW = 91035, $4.98) 
kk 


HE young French pianist Jean-Michel 

Damase plays the work in these two albums 
with assurance and flashes of brilliance, but one 
misses the poetic insight needed for the Liszt 
and Schumann music, and the exquisite control 
of tone and dynamics required by the Ravel. His 
touch is rather hard and unvaried and his tech- 
nique by no means phenomenal for all of its 
fluidity. He is at his best in some of the 
Fauré pieces, which represent a sort of sublimated 
salon music of the utmost delicacy and ingenuity. 
Listeners will be interested in “La Lugubre Gon- 





dola” of Liszt and the shorter Ravel works, all 
rarely heard and extremely original in conception. 
—R. S 


CHOPIN 


Etudes, Op. 10 (complete); Scherz 
No. 1, Op. 20. Guiomar Novaes, pian- 
ist. (Vox PL 9070, $5.95) 

kkk 


\W ITH the dozen pieces of Op. 10, Miss Novaes 
completes her recordings of the Chopin 
etudes for Vox (the Op. 25 Etude) are on Vox 
PL 7560). It goes without saying that Miss 
Novaes brings to these works far more than the 
mere manual dexterity, imposing though that 1s, t 
perform them. Her technical execution is so nearly 
automatic that she can devote most of her —— n 
to the elucidation of the forms, the inner mel 

ideas and the ever-varying tonal textures Hes 
tempos are fast, even for a virtuoso, but she 
knows how to be quiet and contemplative in the 
numbers where cantilena is the important thing 


x, 3 

BACKHAUS 
Carnegie Hall Recital, March 30 
1954. Wilhelm Backhaus, pianist 


$7.96) 


(London LL 
KK 


T HANKS to London, the memorable recital 
given by Wilhelm Backhaus in Carnegie Hall 
on March 30, 1954, after an absence of 28 years 
from the United States will not become a mere 
legend but can be enjoyed by future generations 
in this recording. The pianist had celebrated his 
70th birthday a few days before the recital 
and the listener to these records will marvel as 
did the audience at the concert at the youthful 
freshness of his playing. The program was al 
Beethoven: the Sonatas Nos. 8 in C mi 

Op. 13 (“Pathétique”); 17, in D minor, Oj 


1108 /9, 


31, No. 2; 26, in E flat major, Op. 8la (“Les 
Adieux”) ; 25, in G major, Op. 79; and 32, in ¢ 
minor, Op. 111 But this album also includes 


the encores: Schubert's Impromptu in A. flat 
major, Op. 142, No ai Schumann's “Warum ?” 
the Schuberi-Liszt “Soirée de Vienne” No. 6 
A major: and Brahms’s Intermezzo in C major 


Op. 119, No. 3 x. 2 
SAINT-SAENS 
Piano Concerto No. 2, G minor, Oy 
22: Piano Concerto No. 5, F maj 


Op. 103. -Orasio Frugont, pianist 
Pro Musica Symphony, Vienna, Hans 


Swarowsky conducting. (Vox PI 
8410, $5.95) 
kik 
THE G minor Piano Concerto ot Saint-Saens 
is still viable, and the late F major Con 


certo is interesting as a musical curiosity, if in 
credibly old-fashioned in its roulades and pseud 
orientalisms. Mr. Frugoni plays both works in 
bravura fashion with slashing (sometimes sloppy ) 
accompaniments by the orchestra One 
in the G minor Concerto the elegance and rr 
mantic imagin — of tl Gilels interpretation 


misses 


(for example), but Mr Pennoni obviously enjoys 

this music and communicates his gust ss 
Symphony in D minor VBC Syn 
phony, Guido Cantelli conductin 


(RCA Victor LM-1852, $3.98) 
kkk 


[% this technically admirable recording Guid 
Cantelli makes Franck’s prolix and somewhat 
lymphatic symphony sound — surprisingly red 
blooded Actually, a more mystical and exalted 
approach is preferable, but I, for one, enjoy this 


> 


lusty treatment i 2 


CHORAL MUSIC 


“Sad Am I Without Thee”, a colle 


tion of Austrian, German, American 
and English songs. Trapp Family 
Singers, Franz Wasner, conductor 


(Decca LD 9759, $4.98) 
kkk 


HIS charming album is made up of folk songs 
and recorder music, typical of the programs 


that have endeared the Trapp Family to a large 
audience throughout the nation R. S 
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ORCHESTRAS in new vork 





Berlin Orchestra Gives 
Final Concert 


Berlin Philharmonic, Herbert von 


Karajan, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 1: 
Symphony No. 35, in D, “Haffner”, 
K. PEE Rea 
“Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks” 
Savanka+ euvstoncswiesnervne ss Strauss 
ee SD eS Tar Ae Brahms 


There were no pickets without, nor 
pigeons within, to cloud the air of 
enthusiasm that reigned in Carnegie 
Hall for the third and final New 
York concert by the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. A demonstrative welcome 
greeted the members of the orchestra 
and their affable conductor, Herbert 
von Karajan. 

The orchestra, reduced to propor- 
tionate size, opened with a notably 
transparent performance of the Mo- 
zart symphony, classic in its simplic- 
ity, yet warm and vital throughout. 
The Brahms symphony, under Mr. 
Karajan’s direction, was broad and 
spacious, tonally resplendent, and mov- 
ingly impassioned. The most memor- 
able performance of the evening, how- 
ever, was that of the Strauss tone 
poem. Taking it at a slower pace 
than is customary, and giving it less 
virtuosic treatment, Mr. Karajan 
brought out details in the score that 
are rarely heard. He extracted a 
remarkable homogeneity of sound 
from the various choirs of the orches- 
tra. The phrases were molded and 
rounded to perfection. Wagner’s 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger”, add- 
ed as an encore, brought the concert 
to a stirring close. —R. K 


Francescatti Soloist 
With Philharmonic 


The New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, con- 
ductor. Zino Francescatti, violinist. 
Carnegie Hall, April 2: 


Variations sur des Airs de Biniou 
i bicMitss donee menedaeal bee Ladmirault 

(First American performance) 
Symphony No. 3, in G minor. .. Roussel 

‘Poéme” for violin and orchestra 
ereerereer. Chausson 
Ty dest eee tee Lalo 


The Ladmirault variations on melo- 
dies for the biniou, which is Brit- 
tany’s equivalent of the bagpipe, are 
melodious and full of local character, 
if rather slight in development. More 
notable was Roussel’s Symphony No. 
3, which had its premiere in a per- 
formance by the Boston Symphony in 
1930. It is a work of genuine 
strength and forthrightness. 

Zino Francescatti was soloist in 
Chausson’s “Poéme”, which was 
played with delicate precision and 
evident delight in the long solo line 
for the violin, which never faltered 
once under the artist’s sure and ex- 
pressive playing. Lalo’s “Symphonie 
Espagnole” was played with emo- 
tional restraint and musical vitality, 
with the baton of Mr. Mitropoulos 
guiding an orchestral accompaniment 


that tended toward a welcome terse- 
ness. 


American Premiere 
Of Swiss Oratorio 


The annual Sponsors’ Concert of 
the Collegiate Chorale brought the 
American premiere of the oratorio 
“Isaiah’s Vision”, by the Swiss com- 
poser Willy Burkhard, as well as the 
American debut of the well-known 
Swiss conductor Paul Sacher, at Car- 
negie Hall on April 3. Other par- 
ticipants were the RCA Victor Sym- 
phony; Valarie Lamoree, soprano; 
Lloyd Thomas Leech, tenor; Lee 
Cass, bass; and Bruce Prince- Joseph, 
organ. 

“Tsaiah’s Vision” is a_ spaciously 
conceived work in seven parts, the 
text of which is drawn from the 


Book of Isaiah, in which the wrath- 
ful God of the Old Testament “is 
placed, in the music as in the Bible, 
next to the vision of a peaceful Mes- 
siah”, according to the program 
notes. “This contrast provides the 
basic form of the work: the seven 
sections alternate between impreca- 
tion and praise, between despair and 
the highest hopes.” 

There are 25 separate numbers dis- 
tributed among the chorus, the solo- 
ists, and the soloists combined with 
the chorus. Each of the seven sec- 
tions ends with a unison chorale con- 
structed on modal lines. The work 
is unrelievedly grave and ponderous; 
its sonorities are calculated on a large 
scale and thunderous climaxes of 
sound are fairly frequent. From this 
viewpoint, the work must be said 
to be impressive. It is less impres- 
sive, however, when one _ begins 
searching for striking originality of 
expression and really individual and 
ingenious ideas, whether of melody, 
harmony or rhythm. Much of Burk- 
hard’s inspiration seemed platitudinous 
and wanting in profile. The solo melo- 
dies did not soar, and the choruses 
were visceral but not very inventive. 
One wondered if the composer had 
not been overawed and stultified by 
his subject. 

The performance could hardly have 
been better. Paul Sacher is a bril- 
liant, masterful conductor and_ he 
seemed to get everything he desired 
from the Chorale, which had been 
carefully schooled in its music under 
its own conductor, Ralph Hunter. 
Miss Lamoree’s clear, bright soprano 
and her thorough-going musicianship 
were as exhilarating as a breath of 
fresh air. Mr. Cass sang the bass 
lines with sensitivity and prevailing 
good tone. Mr. Leech suffered dif- 
ficulties of range in the tenor as- 
signment. 

Mr. Burkhard was present and re- 
ceived a warm welcome from the dis- 
tinguished audience. 

Incidentally, the article on Mr. 
Sacher in the March issue of Musica 
America referred to his Basle Cham- 
ber Orchestra as having originally 
been composed of amateur musicians. 
The ensemble never was wholly ama- 
teur, and is today, of course, fullv 
professional. —R. E 


Philadelphians Perform 
St. Matthew Passion 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 
mandy, conductor. Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano: Eunice Alberts, contralto; 
David Llovd, tenor; Mack Harrell, 
baritone ; Kenneth Smith, bass. Temple 
University Choirs. Elaine Brown, 
director. Carnegie Hall, April 5: 


“St. Matthew Passion” ......Bach 


This performance of the Bach work, 
given in an English translation by 
Henry S. Drinker, could not be called 
Baroque. or in the romantic style as 
exemplified by Bruno Walter’s or 
Willem Mengelberg’s readings. Per- 
haps one might call it a conglomera- 
tion. for it contained some excellent 
Bach singing by the soloists blended 
with the effects of a tremendous-sized 
chorus, and a modern, virtuoso or- 
chestra. This is not to say that Mr. 
Ormandy’s reading was not moving, 
for it often was; but it was stream- 
lined Bach, filled with effects that 
could not have been produced in the 
Baroque age. 

The well-trained chorus sang with 
tonal security and clarity throughout. 
Particularly notable were the chorales, 
especially the one that follows the 
Crucifixion, magical with its beautiful 
pianissimo effect. The turbae, though 
vigorously delivered, were too thick 
and unflexible in sound, due to the 
large size of the chorus. The total 


meaning of the opening chorus was 
lost because the chorale, which is the 
center of this section, was almost in- 
audible amid the great mass of sound. 

Miss Curtin sang cleanly and neatly, 
with all the florid passages well under 
control; one might have asked for a 
little more warmth. Though her open- 
ing aria was somewhat unsteady. Miss 
Alberts improved throughout the eve- 
ning, and her “Have Mercy, Lord” 
was tonally opulent and beautifully 
phrased. Mr. Lloyd, with excellent 
English diction, often sang too loudly 
and with too little tonal differentiation. 
Mr. Harrell, as Jesus, clearly under- 
stood the mood of the text and used 
his voice accordingly. Mr. Smith was 
better in his recitatives than in his 
main aria, where his voice was a little 
too heavy. 

The orchestral sound was rich 
throughout the evening, too rich to 
this listener’s ears for this type of 
music. There were too many huge 
crescendos and decrescendos, and some 
of the orchestral sections, particularly 
in the opening of “Have Mercy, Lord”, 
were delivered in such a heart-on-the- 
sleeve manner that one wondered 
whether Bach had written the music. 
But it is only fair to add that the 
orchestra was excellent technically. 

—F. M., Jr. 


Mitropoulos Repeats 
Mahler Symphony No. 6 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. Car- 
negie Hall, April 7: 

“Show Piece for Orchestra’’. .Gould 
Symphony No. 6, A minor. .Mahler 


Although Gustav Mahler finished his 
Symphony No. 6 in 1906, the work 
was not heard in the United States 
until 41 years later, on Dec. 11, 1947, 
when Dimitri Mitropoulos introduced 
it with the Philharmonic-Symphony. 
At that time, I remember how shaken 
I was by the tragic power of the music 
and by the intensity of the conductor’s 
interpretation. It is a vast musical 
canvas, of torrential energy and be- 
wildering richness. One feels that one 
is peering into the depths of a human 
soul. Mr. Mitropoulos again conducted 
the colossal score from memory, with 
a loving care that vitalized its every 
measure. 

Once again, it was plain that this is 
music that cannot be measured by any 
ordinary yardstick. It is extremely sub- 
jective, and it makes its own laws of 
design and proportion. But what a 
wealth of color, of bold invention, of 
dramatic expression there is in it! The 
two inner movements, reflecting a 
heavenly serenity and a macabre irony 
that seems to border on madness, are 
the most immediately accessible. The 
sustained violence of the opening move- 
ment and the epic finale call upon the 
listener for great devotion and sym- 
pathy with the composer’s intent. 

Mr. Mitropoulos opened the program 
with the Gould “Show Piece”, which 
he had introduced locally at the con- 
cert of Feb. 19. The orchestra played 
it stunningly, although it seemed to be 
little more than a tour de force of 
instrumentation. —R 


University of Michigan 
Symphony Band and Singers 
Carnegie Hall, April 8 


The University of Michigan Band 
is undoubtedly one of the finest en- 
sembles of its kind. Under the guid- 
ance of its gifted conductor. William 
D. Revelli, it has achieved a strength, 
balance, and even delicacy that few 
bands manage to attain. 

The quality of the band, sonorous, 
impressive, and meticulous in intona- 
tion was noticeably present in a tran- 
scription of Bach’s Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor, which sounded much more 


i 


like the organ than the usual transcrip. 
tions for orchestra. The transcription, 
designed to reproduce the wind quality 
of the organ, was respectful in spirit 
save for a tendency to strive for too 
many different kinds of tone coloring. 
Howard Hanson’s “Chorale and Halle. 
lujah” stood out impressively as 4 
work of musical substance among a 
number of works that, unfortunately, 
were mere showpieces. 

Reed’s “La Fiesta Mexicana” and 
Barat’s Andante and Scherzo gave the 
band an opportunity to display its tech- 
nical pyrotechnics, as did two marches 
by Goldman, which were guest con- 
ducted by the composer. Works by 
Chadwick, Creston, Rossini, and \Verle 
were also heard. 

The Michigan Singers were ‘1eard 
in Palestrina’s “Stabat Mater”, -vhich 
was sung too respectfully, in st ident 
fashion, and works by Josquin, Vic- 
toria, and Schiitz. Maynard Klei: was 
their conductor. —J.§ 


Ramiro 
Cortez 





Gershwin Award Work 
Has First Hearing 


In its Saturday night prograi of 
April 9, the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, conducted. by Dimitri 
Mitropoulos, included the premiere of 
Ramiro Cortez’s “Sinfonia Sacra”, 
which won the tenth annual George 
Gershwin Memorial Award,  spon- 
sored by the B’nai B'rith Victory 
Lodge. A senior music student at the 
University of Southern California and 
winner of many other awards, Cortez 
was the youngest composer to win the 
Gershwin prize. His “Sinfonia Sacra” 
takes its movement designations trom 
the liturgical Mass, adopting for in- 
strumental purposes the traditional im- 
plications of the “Kyrie”, “Sanctus”, 
and “Dies Irae”. In this piece Cortez 
shows an original sense of color, a fine 
composing technique, and a fluid har- 
monic sense. He has a flair for the 
dramatic and can sustain a long pas- 
sage of musical material with rhyth: mic 
interest, direction, and scope. It is an 
impressive work from so green a pen. 

The Overture to Weber’s “Der 
Freischiitz”, Nicholas Skalkottas’ 
“Greek Dances”, and Shostakovich’s 
Tenth Symphony were repeated from 
earlier programs. —M. D. L. 


Meyerowitz Cantata 
Given World Premiere 


New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor. 
Frances Yeend, soprano; Martha L ip- 
ton, mezzo-soprano; David Lloyd, 
tenor; Mack Harrell, baritone. West- 
minster Choir. Carnegie Hall, April 
14: 


“The Glory Around His Head’’, Can- 
tata of the Resurrection. 
ote nseils eee wAcAS Jan Meyerowit Z 
—,. performance) 
Secatiibin’ No. chesee . Beethove 
The Meyerowitz Cantata, “The 
Glory Around His Head”, written in 
1952-53 and based on a text by Lanys- 
ton Hughes, is scored for orchest:a, 
choir, and solo bass, and is divided 
into six sections—Prelude, “My Lord 
Not Wanted”, “Thy Will Be Don ke 
“The Road to Calvary”, “My Bolly 
(Continued on page 23) 
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OPERA at the Metropolitan 





Arabella, April 4 


Three members of the cast appeared 
in their roles for the first time in the 
season’s final performance of Strauss’s 
“Arabella”. They were Jean Fenn, as 
Zdenka; Walter Cassel, as Mandryka; 
and Paul Franke, as Count Elemer. 
Miss Fenn looked charming as the boy 
who turned out to be a girl of such ex- 
plosive fashion, but her voice did not 
carry well in the heavier passages and 
it sometimes lacked luminosity of 
quality at the top, a matter of great 
importance in the duets with Arabella 
and in other ensembles. Nonetheless, 
she sang with deftness and assurance. 
Less xt ease and less secure was Mr. 
Cassel. He sang the two great love 
duets with Arabella almost at half 
voice, but to his credit it should be 
said t‘:at he made the scene in Act II 


deep! touching, for all his vocal ten- 
tativesess. With more rehearsals and 
more experience in the role, he might 
well ecome an excellent Mandryka. 


Mr. . ranke was an engaging Elemer. 
Ek anor Steber again sang the title 
role eloquently. The other leading 


artist:, in familiar roles, were Ralph 
Herbert, as Count Waldner; Martha 
Liptcn, as Adelaide; Brian Sullivan, 
as Matteo; Laurel Hurley, as Fiaker- 
milli: and in other roles, Clifford Har- 
vuot. Lawrence Davidson, and Thelma 
Voti ka. Rudolph Kempe turned a 
perf rmance that could easily have 


been ervous and unsteady into a glow- 
ing .nterpretation. He obviously has 
this core in his blood. —R. S. 


Aid«. April 6 


_T e season’s last “Aida” brought 
Gio: gio Tozzi in the role of Ramfis 
for the first time at the Metropolitan. 


“THAT JOSEPH COLE HAS AN EXCEPTIONAL VOICE 
IS NO NEWS—A FULL SIZED TENOR with a gift for Han- 
delian bravura. Even in the jangled acoustics of a makeshift re- 
cital hall he can capture the bleakness that opens Brahms's ‘ver- 


rat’.”" 


Claudia Cassidy, Chicago Daily Tribune, April 18, 1955 


“His BEST singing gave a commendable account of his basically 
appealing quality and frequent warmth of tone, and also of con- 


siderable power." 


F.D.P. New York Herald Tribune, May 2, 1955 


“Having made his debut once as a baritone, Joseph Cole re- 
turned to Town Hall as a tenor last night. The transition is prob- 
ably much for the better. His voice has quality and clarity. With 
innate musical sense to guide him, he shows definite promise as 


a recitalist."’ 


Miles Kastendieck, N.Y. Journal American, May 2, 1955 


“Joseph Cole Turns Tenor In Second Town Hall Recital 


As a tenor, the quality is vital, ringing in the top register and 
good throughout when properly produced. In songs by Handel 
and Brahms he demonstrated that he might turn out to be a sec- 


ond ROLAND HAYES." 


Harriett Johnson, New York Post, May 2, 1955 


1955-1956 SEASON NOW BOOKING 


Mr. Tozzi displayed a rich and reso- 
nant voice, and, histrionically, he 
made the most of this unsympathetic 
character. As Amonasro, Robert Mc- 
Ferrin, who made his Metropolitan 
debut earlier in the season in the same 
part, seemed to possess a voice too 
light for the ensembles, and occasion- 
ally it was strained in the upper 
register. The familiar principals in- 
cluded Zinka Milanov, as Aida; 
Blanche Thebom, as Amneris; Kurt 
Baum, as Radames; Luben Vichey, 
who substituted for Norman Scott, as 
the King; James McCracken, as a 
Messenger ; and Margaret Roggero, as 
a Priestess. Zebra Nevins replaced 
Mia Slavenska in the ballet. Fausto 
Cleva conducted. —F. M., Jr 


Parsifal, April 8, 1:00 


The Good Friday performance of 
“Parsifal” this year was not as well 
integrated or as sustained as_ the 
season’s first performance on March 
23. It was most gripping in the 
scenes dominated by Jerome Hines, 
as Gurnemanz, and George London, 
as Amfortas. Mr. London sang the 
role of Amfortas in the celebrated 
3ayreuth performance in 1951, sig- 
nalized by Ernest Newman as _ the 
most moving that he had ever wit- 
nessed. (It is now available in a 
recording). He performed the part 
consummately on this occasion. The 
agony, the remorse, the desperate ap- 
peals for relief were conveyed with 
resplendent tones and the most sensi- 
tive plastique. Mr. London moves as 
beautifully as he sings. Every step, 
every gesture, is part of a phrase and 
therefore esthetically significant. Mr. 
Hines, also, has poured a wealth of 


artistry into his characterization of 
Gurnemanz. How much richer, how 
much more convincing, how much 
nobler it is now than when he first 
undertook the role! In the Good 
Friday scene, his singing moved the 
audience very deeply, and I heard a 
man near me murmur, almost un- 
consciously, “Magnificent!” 

The other aspects of the perform- 
ance were less happy. Margaret Har- 
shaw, who has improved so striking- 
ly in many of her Wagnerian roles 
in recent seasons, does not appear to 
have come to grips effectively with 
the role of Kundry, as yet. Her con- 
ception of the temptress Kundry was 
unsubtle and awkward, and she did 


not capture the searing horror and 
penitence of the outburst, “Ich 
lachte”. Bernd Aldenhoff, who had 


been galvanized into dramatic energy 
by Astrid Varnay at the previous 
performance, was a cipher, this time 

Gerhard Pechner was a_ vigorous 
and venomous Klingsor, even though 
he did bark out some of the phrases 


unnecessarily. The others  reta‘ned 
their roles from the March 23 per- 
formance: Nicola Moscona, Jean 


Madeira, Albert Da Costa, Osie Haw- 
kins, Vilma Georgiou, Rosalind Elias, 
Paul Franke, and Gabor Carelli. 
The orchestra played eloquently in 
the second and third acts, although 
tired lips in the brass section caused 
some disturbing especially in 
the trumpet solos. Fritz Stiedry never 
lost the emotional glow of the music 
and the audience was in a_ true 
“Parsifal” 2. 3 


slips, 


mood. R. S 


Other Performances 


The final week of the season 
brought a first performance by Luben 
Vichey as Mephistopheles in a matinee 
of “Faust” on April 6. Rudolf Bing 
and four of his administrative col- 
leagues took to the stage as members 
of the broom-pushing crew after the 
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second act of the “Fledermaus” per 
formance on April 9, which ended the 
season in New York. 


Metropolitan Opera 
Begins Spring Tour 


Three hundred members of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company lef 
New York City April 10 for a seven 
and one-half weeks’ spring tour, 
which will include 58 performances 
of 14 operas. The company will visit 
16 cities in all, in 11 states, the 
District of Columbia, and Canada 
The tour opened with “Carmen” in 
Cleveland on April 11 and will close 
on June 1 in Montreal 

“La Gioconda”, “Otello”, “Andrea 
Chenier,” “La Traviata,” “Tosca,” 
“Il Barbiere di Siviglia,” and “Car 
men” are among the operas to be per 
formed. 

Cities scheduled to be visited are 
Cleveland (April 11-16), oston, 
(April 18-24), Washington (April 
25-26), Atlanta (April 27-30), Bir 
mingham (May 2-3), Memphis (May 
4-5), Dallas (May 6-8), Houston 
(May 9-10). Oklahoma City (May 
11); Des Moines (May 12), Mit 
neapolis (May 13-15), Bloomington 
(May 16-17), Lafayette (May 18), 
Chicago (May 19-20), Toronto (May 
23-28), and Montreal (May 30-June 


1). 
Rudolph Bing To Make 


Lecture Tour 


Rudolf Bing, general manager 
the Metropolitan Opera, will appear 
as a lecturer next season, under the 
management of the Columbia Lecture 
Bureau. Besides being the first enter 
prise of this sort for Mr. Bing, the 
tour marks the first for a Metropoli 
tan manager. He will 
opera on regular lecture series and at 
major town halls and universities 


speak about 
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included Julius Baker, flute; Bernard 


Greenhouse, cello; and Maurice Wilk, 


violin, were all excellent. Erich Kahn, 
pianist, kept his instrument rightfully 
subdued; but one missed the color of 
the harpsichord. —F. M., Jr. 
Alicia de Larrocha, Pianist 

Town Hall, April 16, 2:30 (Debut) 


Alicia de Larrocha, Spanish pianist, 
aroused a mid-Sunday audience with 
some of the most exciting playing 
heard from a young artist this sea- 
son. She has appeared with major 
symphony orchestras, and made _ her 
American debut with the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic in 1954. Miss de Lar- 
rocha displayed an extraordinary de- 
gree of emotional maturity and tech- 
nical prowess. 

Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 110, was 
a major event of the program. The 
atmospheric contrasts of the Bee- 
thoven work, from the pastoral and 
contemplative to the daringly specu- 
lative, emerged as full-fledged unities, 
set off and outlined by the artist’s 
responsiveness to changes in intention 
and mood. Equally noteworthy on a 
smaller scale was her performance 
of Schumann’s “Carnaval”, in which 
her ability to project contrasts in 
tempos and dynamic shadings ac- 
corded with the spirit of the work. 

Herbert Murrill’s “Suite Francaise” 
was given a deft performance, and 
the evocative “Three Spanish Songs 
and Dances” by Carlos Surinach were 
performed with fire and rhythmic 
vigor. Three selections from Grana- 
dos’ “Goyescas” were outstanding 
from the standpoint of technical dis- 
play, but one could have wished for a 
more fluid performance of “The 
Maiden and the Nightingale”. 


The vigor of Miss de Larrocha’s 
approach was not compounded of 
mere virtuosity. She was able to 
focus her gifts on the structural and 
emotional salients of the music. Much 
of this concentration was present in 
the three selections from Albéniz’s 
“Iberia”, which closed the program. 


Phyllis Kraeuter, Cellist 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 16 


Phyllis Kraeuter performed Mar- 
tinu’s Second Sonata, Bach’s G major 
Sonata, Samuel Barber’s Sonata, Op. 
6, and shorter works by Mendelssohn, 
Schubert, and Frescobaldi in this re- 
cital. The cellist performed with se- 
riousness and sincerity, and always 
with excellent taste. Her playing be- 
came warmer and more communicative 
as the evening progressed. Joseph 
Wolman was the accompanist. 


A. R. 


Evelyn Lear, Soprano (Debut) 
Stanley Babin, Piano (Debut) 
Town Hall, April 17, 2:30 


For its first Town Hall Award 
Contest, the Concert Artists Guild 
presented Evelyn Lear, soprano, and 
Stanley Babin, pianist. Both of the 
talented musicians were highly worthy 
of this awi ard. 

Mr. Babin’s contribution to the 
program was Mozart's Fantasy in C 
minor, K. 396, Beethoven’s “Wald- 
stein” Sonata, and Brahms’s Varia- 
tions on a Theme by Paganini, Books 
I and Il. The pianist displayed ade- 
quate technical facility in these de- 
manding works, but he was more 
successful with the quiet, lyrical 
passages, such as the opening state- 
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ment of the Beethoven Rondo theme, 
than with the bravura passages. His 
performance was highly sensitive and 
rhythmically secure, but the Beethoven 
and Brahms works lacked the dynamic 
coloring to bring them fully to life. 
Miss Lear’s portion of the pro- 
gram was devoted to works by Mo- 
zart, Wolf, and Strauss, among 
others, and the first performance of 
Herbert Inch’s “Alms”, based on a 
text by Edna St. Vincent Millay. 
The gifted soprano displayed a small, 
but agreeable voice, not always fully 
under control, which had a slight ten- 
dency toward hardness. Notable was 
the way in which she could portray 
the mood and change the color of 
her voice for each individual song. 
Her diction was excellent, particu- 
larly in such a difficult song as 
Mozart’s “Warnung”’. Lowell Farr 
provided sensitive accompaniments. 
—F. M., Jr. 


Marco Sorisio, Tenor 


Town Hall, April 17, 5:30 


Marco Sorisio, presenting a _ pro- 
gram of songs by Handel, Schubert, 
3ellini, Halévy and Respighi as well 
as a Spanish group, displayed a well- 
trained light tenor voice of agreeable 
quality but somewhat lacking in color 
in this recital. The program, too, al- 
though diversified, lacked variety, as 
most of the numbers chosen were 
slow moving and similar in mood. 

Rebekah Harkness’ “When Love is 
New” and Duncan _ Scarborough’s 
“The Ship of Love”, both of which 
were given their premieres on this 
occasion, were hardly worthy of a 
Town Hall hearing. Paul Berl pro- 
vided satisfactory piano accompani- 
ments. —R. K 


Beniamino Gigli, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, April 17, 20, 24 


Determined, apparently, not to be 
outdone by the partisans of Teutonic 
art who stormed the portals last 
month for the return appearances of 
Kirsten Flagstad, devotees of the 
Italian persuasion swarmed into Car- 
negie Hall on April 17 to pay homage 
to Beniamino Gigli, who is now 65 
years old and in the midst of what 
has been described as his farewell 
tour. One of the leading lights of 
the Metropolitan Opera in his gen- 
eration, Mr. Gigli has not been heard 
in America for 16 years. 

Ovation is a deficient and perfunc- 
tory word to describe the reception 
accorded this now portly and quite 
majestic figure, whose name still is 
magical in the world of song. Hail 
to the conquering hero returned would 
be more like it, and there were sights 
and sounds in the auditorium normally 
reserved for the gladiatorial arena or 
the baseball park. When Mr. Gigli 
appeared, the audience leapt to its 
feet, pounded its hands, shouted, 
whistled and stamped its feet. One 
women in a box threw her corsage 
to the stage. The demonstration was 
repeated after each and every num- 
ber the tenor sang—sometimes in the 
middle of a number when a particu- 
larly high, loud or splendorous sound 
moved the audience to rapture. There 
were cries from every corner of the 
house for this favorite or that, and 
Mr. Gigli obliged with a profusion 
of encores, of which one soon lost 
count, throughout the program. 

In a series of well-beloved operatic 
arias and three groups of songs, Mr. 
Gigli revealed that he still is a mas- 
ter of technique and knows exactly 
how to manage an aging, stiffening 
voice. He sings much in mezza voce, 
in which he always has been expert, 
and carefully husbands his strength 
and his vocal expenditure for the 
shattering climax, in alt, which he 
usually manages to place at the end 
of the piece, whether or not it be- 
longs there. Those carefully chosen 
and prepared tones are still spine-chill- 
ing in power and often quite beauti- 
ful in quality. The legato cantilena 
of the half-voice is as caressing as 
ever. But who cares about such nig- 


Beniamino 


Gigli 





gling details—the great Gigli was say- 
ing adieu! —R. E 





Mr. Gigli varied his printed pro- 
gram for his second Carnegie - 
appearance, on April 20, but in the in- 
numerable encores he included s ngs 
and arias that he had performed in 
the earlier program. A near-capacity 
audience was just as vociferous and 
demonstrative as had been the first 
one. That the tenor sang so well at 
his age was a brilliant indication of 
the soundness of his technique. Among 
the many impressive achievements of 
the evening was his exciting, knowl- 
edgeable performance of “Vest: la 
giubba” from “Pagliacci”,  w iich 
would have done credit to a_ si ger 
of half his years. Mr. Gigli included 
in the concert the farewell to the 
swan from “Lohengrin”, sung in | tal- 
ian, perhaps as a symbolic gesture. 

—R. A. E 

A sold-out house plus a large au- 
dience on the stage witnessed Mr 
Gigli’s final recital, on the aftern on 
of April 24 in Carnegie Hall. ‘The 
occasion brought the same emoticnal 
demonstration as before, with m iny 
people visibly crying. The progiam 
followed the same type as the prvvi- 
ous ones, and there is little to adc to 
what already has been said, except 
perhaps to emphasize the remarkable 
condition of Mr. Gigli’s voice and his 
accuracy of intonation. —F. M., Jr 


William Horne, Tenor 


Town Hall, April 17 


The major portion of Mr. Horne’s 
recital was devoted to an expressive 
performance of Schubert’s cycle “Die 
schéne Miillerin”. His voice was flex- 
ible, unstrained in its upper and lower 
limits, and capable of an agreeable 
lightness in lyric passages. In the 
more robust and dramatic songs of 
the cycle—‘Am Feierabend”, “Der 
Jager”, and “Die bose Farbe”, the 
voice was able to take on weight and 
suitable emotional emphasis without 
mannerisms. Noticeable at times was 
a tendency to slide for pitch, but as 
a whole Mr. Horne’s intonation was 
good. Certain opening songs of the 
cycle, which, along with the conclud- 
ing “Des Baches Wiegenlied”, call 
for an extremely delicate legato style 
from the singer, were not realized 
fully. Thus, some of the magic was 
missing from what otherwise was an 
extremely creditable performance. 

Handel’s “In Praise of Harmony”, 
to a text by John Dryden, was the 
other work on the program, and was 
sung by Mr. Horne with power and 
stateliness. He had a few difficulties 
with some of the bravura passages, 
which are extremely forbidding, tec! 
nically. Paul Ulanowsky was the ex 
cellent accompanist. —J.S 


League of Composers—ISCM 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 18 


Louise Talma’s 
Piano (1954), played by 
Webster, and Edward Steuermann’s 
Seven Waltzes for String Quartet 
(1945), played by the Galimir String 
Quartet, received their first perforn 
ances in this third and last concer 
of the League of Composers—ISCM 
group. Also heard were Farteii 
Valen’s Four Piano Pieces, Op. 2 
(1935), played by Julian De Gray 
and Roman Vlad’s “Three Invoca 
tions” (1949), sung by Claire Watsor 
soprano. 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Miss Talma’s Etudes are brilliant- 
ly pianistic and run the gamut in 
celebration of the many piano tech- 
niques. But they are more than 
studies in that they are musically in- 
yentive, colorfully polytonal, formally 
well etched, and rhythmically varied. 
They were given a shining perform- 
ance by Mr. Webster. 

Edward Steuermann’s piece is atonal 
with shades of Bartok. There is a 
certain episodic effect of the short 
motives, which accost the ear in every 
possible mutation; every string effect 
js put to use, but never does the 
music leave its chains and soar. There 
are sections of nervous brio, imagi- 
native harmonies, a quasi-lyricism; 
there is much rhythmic pulsation and 


some drama. Of course the title 
“Sever Waltzes” is purely fictitious, 
since piece bears no resemblance 
to a waltz, Viennese or otherwise. 
But it is an intelligently made work, 


contaiiing some persuasive moments. 
The Valen pieces are an example 
of the early attempt to dismember 
famili sound patterns in an arid 
sphere of atonality. The Vlad songs 


were ‘nuch more rewarding as far as 
musice! vitality and a sharpness of 
expressive outline. Miss Watson was 
in remarkable control of her vocal 


technijue for the line skips about in 


most fanciful fashion—a convincing 
performance of a powerful work. 
M. D. L. 

Heler Alexander, Soprano 

Town Hall, April 18 

With the assistance of Alderson 
Mowbray at the piano, Miss Alex- 
ander presented a recital notable for 


its brevity and its emphasis on youth, 
spring, and morning. Some unsteadi- 
ness in the opening group of 18th- 
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century Italian songs proved detri- 
mental to their stylized attitudes, but 
in four lieder of Schubert and Brahms 
the soprano hit her stride. “Frihl- 
ingsglaube” was truly touching. The 
Countess’ second aria from “The 
Marriage of Figaro”, longest offering 
of the evening, posed certain problems 
of breath and volume which the singer 
tackled firmly and with sweetness. 
Perhaps Miss Alexander was most 
successful in the French and Spanish 
songs that followed the intermission, 
including such miniatures of charm 
and mood as Dupont’s “Mandoline” 
and the Child’s Song from Ravel’s 
“L’Enfant et les Sortiléges.”"—F. M. 


Indian Music 


Museum of Modern Art, April 19 
A_highly 


interesting evening of 


music from India was presented by 
Ali Akbar Khan, sarod, and Chatur 
Lal, tabla, accompanied by Shirish 


Gor, tamboura. The sarod, an instru- 
ment with 25 strings, of which 15 
serve for sympathetic resonance and 
the remainder are played with a coco- 
nut shell, provides the melodic sub- 
stance for the music. The tabla, or 
drums, serve as a rhythmic partner. 
The tamboura, a four-stringed instru- 
ment, forms the harmonic element by 
supplying a drone for the other two 
instruments. 

Indian music has some 700 rdgas in 
place of our tempered scale. A rag 
is an arrangement of notes on which 
the composition is based. One rdg is 
selected for a composition, and the 
order of notes is preserved, somewhat 
like the 12-tone system used by 
Schonberg. The compositions take on 
the character of an improvisation, 
though strict rules must be observed. 
There are no composers in Indian 
music, and as Yehudi Menuhin pointed 
out in his informative commentary, 
the performers are the creators. The 
music is of great complexity, particu- 


larly to Western ears, and the 
rhythmic patterns are extremely in- 
volved. 


The performers gave an impressive 
display of musicianship and virtuosity, 
and it was obvious that music to them 
was a matter of great love and de- 
votion. As the evening progressed, the 
audience seemed moved by the power 
(and cccasional humor) of the music, 
even though the sounds and technique 
were mainly unfamiliar to them. 


EF. M., Jr. 


Grant Johannesen, Pianist 


Town Hall, April 20 


Grant Johannesen in this recital 
again revealed himself to be a 
straightforward pianist—one who did 
not eschew the composers’ indications 
by interpolating his own _ personal 
preferences. Mr. Johannesen gave a 
scholarly and intellectual reading of 
the Bach Toccata in F sharp minor, 
which opened the program. He let 
the slow sections properly speak for 
themselves, and the contrapuntal tex- 
tures were clearly differentiated. 

In the Mozart A minor sonata that 
followed, Mr. Johannesen wisely did 
not choose too wide a dynamic range, 
though there was nothing miniature 
in his delivery. The pianist’s fine 
technique brought the drama of the 
final movement clearly to _ life, 
though some of the work’s grace, 
particularly in the second movement, 
was sacrificed. 

Franck’s Prelude, Chorale, and 
Fugue followed. Mr. Johannesen 
emphasized the improvisatory char- 
acter of the Prelude, and the melodic 
line of the Chorale’s introduction and 
interludes were beautifully _ built. 
The combination of the fugue theme 
with the chorale in the difficult pas- 
sage at the end of the composition 
was transparently brought out, but 
one missed some of the mystical at- 


mosphere associated with this work. 

Schumann’s “Humoreske” and 
works by Fauré and Debussy closed 
the program. Mr. Johannesen per- 
formed them with his characteristic 
warm tone—perhaps too warm for 
“L’Isle Joyeuse”. The full house de- 
manded many encores. —F. M., Jr. 


Artur Schnabel Memorial 

Rogers Auditorium, April 21 
The young 

Fleisher 


American pianist Leon 
opened the fourth annual 
Artur Schnabel Memorial Concert 
with a performance of Schubert's 
Sonata in B flat, Op. posth., which 
was, in every respect, worthy of the 
master himself. Mr. Fleisher, who 
studied with Schnabel, played the 
lengthy work with superb technical 
control, with a wealth of lovely tonal 
nuances, and with complete immer- 
sion in the Schubertian idiom. Later 
in the program, the pianist joined 
forces with three members of the 
Galimer String Quartet—Felix Gali- 
mer, violinist; Renee Galimer Hurtig, 


violist; and ‘Paul Clement, cellist 
and with Philip Sklar, double-bass 
player, giving an equally lucid and 


compelling performance of the piano 
part in Schubert’s “Trout” Quintet 
with the sympathetic aid and co-oper- 
ation of the string players. 

Between these works, the three 
members of the Galimer Quartet per- 
formed, with dedicated devotion, 
Schnabel’s seldom (if ever) heard 


String Trio, composed in 1925. The 
work is taut, terse, uncompromising 
in its essence, and masterly in_ its 


handling of instrumental texture. The 


wildly frenetic opening Allegro 
energico is followed by a plaintive 
Larghetto, a sort of Caliban-like 
lamentation, strangely beautiful for 
all its grotesqueries, but somewhat 
overly drawn out. The contrapuntal 
lines of the final Vivacissimo, with 
their cross rhythms and_ counter- 
points, writhe and propel themselves 
along with the agonizing swiftness. 


Schnabel’s atonal harmonies are not 
likely to soothe jaded ears, but they 
do exert a po ae intellectual ap- 
peal. R. K 


Christine Chvartasky, Pianist 


Town Hall, April 23, 2:30 


Christine Chvartazky, an 18-year-old 
pianist, performed a technically taxing 
and interpretatively difficult program 
that included Schumann’s Fantasy, Op. 
17; Scriabin’s Fourth Sonata and a 

group of his shorter pieces; and the 
Chopin Fantasy. Also featured was the 
first hearing of Vladimir Groudine’s 
Toccata, Op. 28. The program proved 
too demanding for Miss Chvartazky’s 
technical equipment, and musically the 
works were generally beyond her. She 
displayed an agreeable tone, and pas- 
sages in the Scriabin Prelude, Op. 74, 
No. 2, were evocatively delivered. 


F. M., Jr 


Suzanne Bloch, Lutenist 
Town Hall, April 23, 5:30 


Suzanne Bloch’s recital celebrated 
Shakespeare’s birthday (supposedly on 
April 23, 1564) and the anniversary of 
his death (on April 23, 1616) by pre- 
senting a program of music of the 
dramatist’s time. Assisting artists were 


Mack Harrell, baritone; Nina 
Courant, viol da gamba; Barbara 
Lieberman, violin; and Paul Smith, 


recorders. 

Miss Bloch began the program with 
a group of lute which included 
a Pavin by Morley and a Galliard by 
Dowland. Her rhythms were always 
stately, and the works were given 
sensitive readings. She displayed a 
good deal of delicate tonal shadings 
within the limited dynamic range of 
the instrument. 

Mr. Harrell gave a very pleasing 
and relaxed performance of a group 
of songs accompanied by lute, violin, 
and viol da gamba. He was seated 


solos, 


with the group, thus adding to the in- 
formal atmosphere that this intimate 
(Continued on page 22) 
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music 


needs. His voice 


was wisely 


scaled down, and he captured haunt- 


ingly the melancholy moods of 
My Lady Weep” 
Cares”, 


beautiful pianissimos. 


In a group of virginals solos, 
cluding Bull’s 
Byrd’s 
played 
precise 


“Tn 
“Hexachord”, 
tastefully, with 
passage work. 


Nomine” 


Miss 


“T Saw 


and “Go Nightly 
in which he produced some 


in- 
and 
Bloch 
and 


Bloch 


clean 


Miss 


also sang and accompanied herself on 


the lute. Among other compositions, 
i she performed her own setting of the 
, “Ballad of Titus Andronicus”. She 
i interpreted the songs with charm. 


services, 
capable 
Courant’s and 
struments were carefully 
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Kenneth Lane, Tenor 
Carnegie Hall, April 24, 5:30 


Kenneth 


Lane sang 


For the works that demanded their 
Smith proved to be a 
player, 
Lieberman’s 


Miss 


in- 


and 


subdued. 
—F. M., Jr. 


a program 


which included compositions by Peri, 
Mahler, Grieg, Beethoven, Wagner, 
Handel, and Verdi, in no less than 


ten languages. 


Mr. 


Lane’s agreeable 


tenor voice was dark in quality and 


large 
quite 
marred, however 


fill 
His 


enough 
easily. 


to 


Carnegie 
program 
, by his constant habit 


Hall 


was 


of approaching each work as if it were 


written 
seemed to be 
moments in the program. 
songs, 


entirely 
only 


“Eros”, “En 


fortissimo ; 
a few 


Svane” 


there 
piano 
Grieg 
and “En 


soft 
The 


Drom”, lacked simplicity because they 
were approached in too heroic a man- 


ner. 
renden 


The Mahler “ 


Gesellen” also 


Lieder eines fah- 
suffered 


from 


a lack of tonal variety. More suc- 
cessful were Mr. Lane’s operatic se- 
lections—Florestan’s Monologue from 
“Fidelio” and Rienzi’s Prayer. His 
overly dramatic approach was heard 
to better effect. The good-sized au- 
dience was quite enthusiastic; and 
unfortunately, the applause often 
started before Mr. Lane could finish 


his songs. Otto Herz was the ac- 
companist. M., Jr. 
Aristo Artists 
Town Hall, April 24, 5:30 

The ninth annual concert in the 


Aristo Artists series presented Louise 


Natale, soprano; Diane Griffith, con- 
tralto; Donald Hoiness, tenor; and 
Michael Bondon, bass-baritone, ac- 


companied by Alice Wightman at the 
piano. These were interesting young 
artists with a diversity of styles. Miss 
Natale posessed a delicate, agile color- 
atura voice which was produced with 
fluency, in a duet from Mozart's “Cosi 
fan tutte”, sung with Diane Griffith, 
and in the “Recordare” from the same 
composer’s “Requiem”, in which all 
four of the singers participated, pro- 
ducing beautiful ensemble singing. 

Miss Griffith did her best singing 
in a group of lieder by Brahms and 
Hugo Wolf, in which the texture of 
her warm contralto beautifully adap- 
ted itself to the nostalgic passion of 
Wolf’s “Begegnung”, and “Mignon”. 
Mr. Hoiness, who was heard in works 
by Bach, Lully, and Grieg, was a 
sensitive exponent of oratorio style, 
with a pure tenor voice, very telling 
in ensemble and passage work, but 
lacking somewhat in power and 
resonance. 
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Mr. Bondon was amply endowed 
with a four-square bass voice, which 
he used, most of the time, with all 
stops open. This was rather disturbing 
in such arias as Scarlatti’s “Chi vuole 
innamorarsi”, which did not sound 
with the lightness and grace char- 
acteristic of it. The bass was heard to 
much better advantage i in the “Credo” 
from Verdi’s “Otello”. which he sang 
to the hilt. 

a Natale was again heard in 

“La Flite Enchantée” and two 
gt Richard Strauss: “Stand- 
chen” and Zerbinetta’s taxing recita- 
tive and aria from “Ariadne auf 
Naxos”, which Miss Natale stood up 
to bravely. without evidence of vocal 
strain. The program closed with a 
performance by the group of Edwin 
McArthur’s madrigal “The Bitter and 
the Sweet”. —J. S. 
Vladzia Mashke, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 24 


Viadzia Mashke, in her first new 
York recital since her Carnegie Hall 
debut in 1953, gave evidence again of 
a decided flair for the keyboard. but 
her art is still wayward and undisci- 
plined. While she was alwavs mistress 
of the singing tone and drew some 
richly sonorous vibrancies from the 
instrument, she also had a_ tendency 
to stress nonessential notes at the ex- 
pense of important ones. Exaggerated 
dynamics and overuse of rubato made 
her playing seem formless and lacking 
in rhvthmic stability. The pianist 
seemed out of her depth. too, in the 
Schumann Fantasia and in the Chopin 
B flat minor Sonata despite some 
spottily good playing. Miss Mashke 
was heard to best advantage in the 
three “Poems of the Sea” by Ernest 
Bloch. In these, she brought out 
their impressionistic poetry with in- 
sight and, with a deft aid of the 
pedals, some truly lovely tonal colors. 

K 


Inar Holmstrom, Tenor 
Sylvia Aarnio, Soprano 
Carnegie Hall, April 24 


The Finlandia Foundation, an 
ganization formed in 1953 for 
purpose of cementing cultural rela- 
tions between the United States and 
Finland, presented a program of Fin- 
nish music and dance introduced by 
Arturri Lehtinen. Consul! General of 
Finland, who also announced the 
award of the $34,000 Sibelius Prize to 
Paul Hindemith. A message by Jan 
Sibelius was read, recalling the long- 
standing cultural relationship between 
the United States and Finland. 

Sylvia Aarnio, a young artist with 
a warm stage personality, was heard 
in representative works by Sibelius, 
and interpretations of songs by the 
lesser-known Finnish composers 
Ahti Sonninen, Einari Marvia, Eino 
Linnola, and Yrjo Kilpinen. Inar 
Holmstrom also sang works’ by 
Sibelius, Palmgren and Toivo Kuula, 
and arias by Puccini and Cilea. Harry 
Fuchs was the excellent pianist in 
three lyric pieces by Sibelius, 
“Kylikki”, and a sensitive accompan- 
ist throughout the program. —J. S 


or- 
the 


Anita Gardella, Pianist 
Town Hall, April 28 (Debut) 


Anita Gardella revealed substantial 
musical gifts which, as yet, are not 
backed up by a sufficiently reliable 
technical control. Many difficult pas- 
sages in Beethoven’s Thirty-” ['wo Va- 
riations in C minor, in Chopin’s G 
minor Ballade and B flat’ minor 
Scherzo, and_in Liszt’s Transcenden- 
tal Etude in F minor, were negotiated 
on sheer musical instinct and tem- 
perament alone. Yet, for all its lack 
of polish and finesse, her playing of 
these was, from a musical standpoint, 
more interesting than that often heard 
from more letter-perfect pianists. 
Especially impressive was her intro- 
spective and expressive performance 
of the Adagio in Mozart’s Sonata in 
D (K. 576) and the fiery abandon 
with which she dashed off the closing 
pages of the G minor Ballade. —R. K. 


Karol Rathaus Memorial 
Carnegie Recital Hall, April 3 


The late Karol Rathaus was, prior 
to his death last November at the ag. 
of 59, professor of composition a 
Queens College of the City of Ney 
York. A refugee from Hitler’s Ger. 
many, the Polish-born composer de. 
voted the last 14 years of his life to 
teaching at the college and was loved, 


honored and respected by all who 
knew him. Queens College, in pre- 
senting this memorial concert, paid 
him fitting tribute. The program 


chosen was a varied and representative 


cross-ection of his creative output, 
ranging from the sprightly Little 
Overture, Op. 30, for strings and 


trumpet obbligato (1930), to the final, 
masterly String Quartet No. 5, Op 
72, completed shortly before his leath 
and performed for the first time on 
this occasion. 

Also heard for the first time here 
were the lovely Three Choral S ings, 


Op. 70 (1953). These were bh: auti- 
fully sung by the college choir « nder 
the direction of John Castellini. E¢- 
ward Steuermann, pianist, opene.’ the 


program with the Scriabinesque, r .ther 
episodic Balade (Variations «n a 
Hurdy-Gurdy Theme), Op. 40 (1 '35) 


Frances Magnes, violinist, and ] ‘avid 


Garvey, pianist, played the Sx cond 
Violin Sonata (1938). Alex: ader 
Kouguell, cellist, and Sol Berkc vitz 
pianist, were heard in the “Rap odia 
Notturna”, Op. 66 (1950) 

The Quartet was played by the 
Claremont Quartet (Marc Got lieb, 
Alfio Pignotti, William Schoen, and 
Irving Klein). The college cha aber 
ensemble, with Harry Glantz, t um 
peter, performed the Little Over ure, 


under the direction of Fritz Sti: dry, 
a friend of long standing of the « om- 
poser. The whole program was per- 
formed with skill and devotion—k. K 


Lucille Sullam, Soprano 
Kaufmann Auditorium, April 3¢ 


Lucille Sullam provided a pleasing 
evening for her listeners in this re- 
cital, which included works by los- 
sini, Handel, Schubert, and French 
composers. Her intonation was cen- 
erally excellent throughout, and she 
never forced her voice for a climax. 
The color of her voice seemed best 
suited for the French group, which 
featured songs by Fauré, Debussy, 
and Poulenc; and the latter’s “Air 
Vif”, one of the highlights in the 
program, was sung with a good deal 
of freshness and verve. In Handel's 
“O Had I Jubal’s Lyre”, Miss Sullam 
displayed an extremely agile voice, but 
it was marred, as were many of the 


songs on the program, by a lack of 
clarity of enunciation. She did not 
seem quite ready interpretatively for 


the Schubert songs or Mozart’ s “Zefh- 
retti Lusinghieri” from “Idomenco”, 
and she approached them in much the 
same manner, with little variety in 
color or style. But these are taxing 
works for even the most experienced 
singers, and Miss Sullam is to be 
commended for the technical security 
with which she sang them. Ludwig 
Bergmann accompanied. —F. M., Jr. 


Saturday Consort 


Town Hall, May 1, 2:30 (Debut) 


Performing Renaissance and other 
music generally composed for the 
home, the Saturday Consort created a 
friendly atmosphere. A great varicty 
of music by Renaissance and Baroque 


composers was presented, including 
Ricercari of Palestrina and Andrea 
Gabrieli; a Trio Sonata in F major 


by Sammartini ; and the Septiém 
Concert by Couperin, The instrume: re 
used—lute, recorders, virginals, viola 
da gamba—lent an authentic air to the 
congenial atmosphere. 

The members of the group inclu d 
Colin Sterne, lute and recordes 
Homer W ickline, spinet and ottavir u 
Conrad Seamen, tenor and record: 
Patty Grossman, recorder ; Robe: ! a 
Sterne, virginals and recorder ; and 
Karl Neumann, viola da gamba. Tie 

(Continued on page 25) 
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continued from page 18 


and My Blood”, and “The Crucifixion 
and The Glory”. In the opening or- 
chestral prelude the trombones intro- 
duce the chorale “So ruhest du, o 
meine Ruh”, which is later heard i 
the final section. 

The work evokes a mixture of 
styles. Parts, such as the introduc- 
tion, are mildly romantic with mod- 
ern dissonances added, and other sec- 
tions recall the mood of the Vene- 
tian school of the Gabrielis. Occa- 
sionally the atmosphere of Negro 
Spirituals is recollected, and the text 
seems often written in this manner. 
On first hearing, the melodic material, 
though well written for the voices, 
did not seem interesting; and the 
music, particularly in the quasi-recita- 


tive, “lhe Road to Calvary”, did not 
alway: express the emotion content 
of th: text convincingly. But the 
choral interjections contrasted with 
the s le bass were highly dramatic, 
and te final section, combining rondo 


and f gue forms, provided the joyous 


mood of the Resurrection. The orches- 
tra aod chorus performed admirably 
throu hout. The bass was Paul 
Smit) The work is dedicated to the 
memc-y of Mrs. Alma Morgenthau. 

Becthoven’s Ninth Symphony was 
given an uneven performance. The 
first ovement, which tended to fall 
into fragments, received a_ sparse, 
lean reading from Mr. Mitropoulos. 
The second was a little too hard 
drive: for “heroic” laughter. Though 


the s rings sounded beautiful through- 
out the third movement, it lacked re- 
laxation and reflection. The soloists 


in the final movement were excellent, 
especially notable was their balance 
in the solo passages for quartet. The 


chorus, though it offered many pleas- 
ing inoments, was often unintelligible, 
particularly in the tempestuous tempo 
of the coda. —F. M., Jr. 


Hillis Conducts 
All Contemporary Concert 


The New York Concert Choir and 
Orchestra, Margaret Hillis, conductor. 
Adele Addison, soprano; Doris Oker- 
son, mezzo-soprano; Robert Price, 
tenor; Arthur Burrows, Thomas Pyle, 
baritones. Town Hall, April 15: 


ak Ue eee Robert Moevs 
(First New York performance) 
“Canti di Prigionia’ Luigi Dallapiccola 
(First public New York performance) 
ee ==» a Stravinsky 


Robert Moevs, young American 
composer living in Rome, received his 
education at Harvard under Piston and 
in France with Nadia Boulanger. 
A 1952 winner of the Prix de Rome, 
Moevs’s “Cantata Sacra”, written for 
men’s chorus, solo voice, flute, three 
trombones, and timpani, is_made up 
of four sections from the Proper of 


the Mass and all from the Easter 
Liturgy (Introitus, Alleluia, Offer- 
torium, Communio). 

Although the Cantata is by no 


means a Mass, it does reflect to a cer- 
tain degree the dramatic progress of 
the Mass. From the point of view 
of contrast, the two outstanding sec- 


tions, of melismatic character, are set 
against the central two, more declama- 
tory. Further, there is the sharpest 
possible contrast between the exalta- 
tion of the Alleluia and the heavy, 
silent apprehensive atmosphere of the 
Offertorium, the awesome realization 
of the miracle of the Resurrection. 
The work is impressively individual, 
stark and powerful. The ensemble, 
including Thomas Pyle, baritone, was 
convincing and wholly accurate. 

Luigi Dallapiccola composed his 
“Canti di Prigionia” during 1938-1941. 
They are written for chorus and an 
instrumental ensemble comprising 
two pianos, two harps, timpani, xylo- 
phone, vibraphone, tubular _ bells, 
cymbals, tam-tams, triangle, and 
drums. Musically, the work is an 
extremely important one in the com- 
poser’s development for it consti- 
tutes a bridge between free contra- 
puntal practices and the technique of 
the 12-tone system. There is a unity 
achieved through the use of the “Dies 
Irae” in each of the three songs and 
by the symmetrical arrangement of 
the whole work—two slow and dra- 


matic songs surrounding a fast, 
scherzo-like jubilant one. This fact 
was made extremely apparent: give 
the 12-tone system (or any rigid 


formula) to an Italian and the result 
is music in spite of it. Margaret 
Hillis did nothing short of an as- 
tonishing job in preparing this sig- 
nificant work. 

Stravinsky’s “Les Noces” remains 
a fascinating work, although it has 
lost some of the initial shock appeal. 
Miss Hillis is to be commended for 
this unique program and its musician- 
ly and enthusiastic execution. 


—M. D. L. 


Tzincoca Offers Composition 
By George T. Strong 


Remus Tzincoca conducted a cham- 
ber orchestra composed of members 
of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony in a concert at the Grace 
Rainey Rogers Auditorium of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art on April 
12. Heard on the program was the 
“Choral on a Theme by Hassler” by 
the American composer George Tem- 
pleton Strong (1856-1948). Other 
works performed were Handel’s Con- 
certo Grosso in D minor, Honegger’s 
“Pastorale d’été”, and the Mozart 
Symphony in G minor. —N. P 


Randall Thompson Work 
Conducted by Ormandy 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene Or- 


mandy, conductor. Carnegie Hall, 
April 19: 
Concerto Grosso No. 2.......... Bloch 


Symphony No. . Brahms 


2 
“A Trip to Nahant” 


a eee ea ee Randall Thompson 
(First New York performance) 

Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis and 
SE. Skies s cab vsvnes ane’ avel 


Randall Thompson’s “A Trip to Na- 
hant” is a work of real distinction. 
Written in the form or a rondo, the 
work, although quite long, is not tedi- 


ous. This is due to Thompson's dis- 
tinguished melodic gift and the re- 
markable skill in which he varies the 
manner of the introduction of his 
themes. The music is genuinely evoca- 
tive and American in spirit, and al- 
though two of its subjects derive from 


a square-dance pattern and_ the 
shaped-note phrases of early Ameri- 
can hymn-singing, it is by no means 


it is traditional in 
being a genuine exten- 
national materials, and not 
merely “folksy” in character. Mr. 
Ormandy conducted the score with 
tremendous brio and clarity. 

The famous string section of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra in Bloch’s Con- 


a pastiche. Rather, 
the best sense, 
sion of 


certo Grosso No. 2 for Strings gave 
the work a hard-driven performance 
that was at the same time sonorous 


and full-bodied. Brahms’s Symphony 
No. 2 was given a reading compounded 


of equal parts of vigor and _ lyrical 
tenderness. Mr. Ormandy’s touch 
was precise and compelling in the 
climaxes, which were notable for 
their preservation of orchestral bal- 
ance. His tempos were rather fast, 
but never blurred the music. The 
Ravel suite was notable for some 


fine playing on the part of the winds. 
3. 


Berlioz Requiem Given 
By Orchestral Association 


National Orchestral 
Leon Barzin, conductor; 
Avery, tenor; Collegiate 
Ralph Hunter, director; 
Chorus, Frederick Prausnitz, 
Carnegie Hall, April 26: 


Association, 
Lawrence 
Chorale, 
Juilliard 
director. 


Requiem Berlioz 


Berlioz’s Requiem or Grande 


Messe des Morts received one of 
its rare performances in this con- 
cert. This was the second per- 
formance of the work by the Na- 


tional Orchestral Association. (The 
organization had previously performed 
it in 1952. 3efore that year, ac- 
cording to the program notes, the 
Requiem had not been heard in New 


York for 35 years, when it had been 
presented in memoriam of _ the 
“fallen heroes of World War I”.) 
Because of the composer’s great de- 
mands—a gigantic chorus and aug- 
mented orchestra—it is understandable 
why it is given so infrequently. For 
this performance, brass choirs were 
placed in the north, south, east, and 
west extremities of Carnegie Hall, 
and the stage was also expanded to 
the third row to accommodate the 
chorus of more than 300 members 
and the orchestra. Twelve timpani, 
performed by six players, were lo- 
cated on the left side of the stage, 


and four, performed by four players, 
were on the right. 

The most spectacular part of the 
Requiem is, of course, the “Tuba 
mirum”, when the four brass choirs 
resound the summons for the Last 
Judgment. In this performance, the 
effect was overpowering, not only 
from the emotional standpoint, but 
also from a sonorous volume. that 
was almost unbearable. 3ut aside 
from the dramatic effects, there are 
many meditative sections. The tran- 
quil sections of the “Sanctus”, as 
conducted by Leon Barzin, were celes- 
tial in atmosphere, and the voice of 


well suited to 
He sang taste- 


Lawrence Avery was 
the peaceful music. 

fully with a lyric, sweet voice. The 
chorus was also notable, though it 
occasionally lacked a clean, solid at- 
tack. Memorable were the floating 
tones of the sopranos, and the mys 
terial atmosphere of the chantlike 
phrases, “Kyrie eleison”, toward the 
end of the first section. The or 
chestra performed admirably, and in 
the a sang with intensity 
The brass sections were generally ex- 
cellent. F. M., Jr. 


Dessoff Choirs 
Sing Monteverdi Work 


The beautiful score of Montever 
di’s “Vespers and Magnificat in Hon- 
or of the Blessed Virgin” (1610) was 
brought to life in a Carnegie Hall 
concert on April 28 by the Dessoff 
Choirs and an orchestra, under the 
direction of Paul Boepple. If the per 
formance lacked a certain amount of 


spontaneity, there were still many 
moving moments. This was an ex 
tremely studied presentation; but 
there is more red blood in the Mon 
teverdi score than this concert had 
to offer 

In the program notes, Mr. Boepple 
wrote that he had tried to make this 
performance as authentic as possible, 
but that he had chosen to substitute 
oboes or trumpets for the original 
cornetti. The solo pieces were also 
accompanied by the harpsichord in 


stead of a baroque organ. To this 
listener, the chorus appeared too large, 
and thus some of the intricate texture 
sounded soggy. The chorus was too 
careful, which can be understood 
when considering the score’s vast dif 
ficulties 
Of the 
the most 
Stella” 


among 


Maris 


work’s 13 sections, 
moving was the “Ave 
with its magnificent instru 
mental interludes Here the chorus 
performed admirably. The orchestra 
played satisfactorily, though the winds 
occasionally sounded tired If the 
orchestra tended to outweigh the 


chorus in the Invocation and_ the 
“Dixit Dominus”, the balance was ex 
cellent in the latter sections. The 
six soloists—Helen Boatwright and 
Yvonne Ciannella, sopranos; Betty 
Allen, mezzo-soprano; Leslie Chabay 
and John McCollum, tenors; and Paul 
Matthen, baritone—sang the difficult 
Monteverdi melodic line and the em 
bellishments with satisfactory ease 
All in all, it was a pleasant perform 
ance of a work that is constantly 
revealing new beauties F. M., Jr 


Civic Symphony 
In Albuquerque Fete 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M.—Hans Lange 
who has accepted the conductorship of 
the Albuquerque Civic Symphony for 
the sixth season, will observe his 25th 
anniversary as a conductor during the 
250th birthday celebration of the city 
of Albuquerque next year. Plans are 
now being formulated for the par- 
ticipation of the orchestra in the an 
niversary events. In the current series 
of concerts, Julian Olevsky, violinist, 
and Ivan Davis, pianist, were soloists 
with the orchestra. Mr. Davis is last 
year’s winner of the  orchestra’s 
Young Artist’s Competition 

W.G 
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James Melton—Final Stages to Success 


continued from page 10 


that his self-instruction had been, in a word, 
magnificent. 

The end of this particular saga is that Jimmy 
Melton was first saxophonist of the ‘Gator 
band when he departed Florida two and a 
half years later. Moreover, he had in the mean- 
time established a band of his own and played 
all over the place for a handsome profit. 

His reasons for leaving Gainesville were two: 
A Georgia boy at heart, he had wanted to 
study up there in the first place; also, he had 
been a “stray Greek”—meaning that he had 
been pledged to a fraternity that had no chap- 
ter on the Florida campus. Over and above 
these considerations was the fact that he as- 
pired to greener pastures musically. 

And so he transferred to the University of 
Georgia. Oddly enough, the “stray Greek” 
decided not to join his intended fold after all: 
instead, he went into Delta Tau Delta, and 
his association with this fraternity in the one 
short year he remained at Athens—and the one 
at Vanderbilt—was so enriching an experience 
that his interest in its activities continues un- 
abated to this day. 

Georgia did not have the kind of musical 
facilities he was looking for, so he transferred 
again to Vanderbilt in Nashville, Tenn. His 
reason for this change was not so much Vander- 
bilt, as the Ward Belmont Conservatory, which 
was supposed to have the strongest vocal faculty 
in the South. Jimmy's own mentor was Gae- 
tano De Luca, and he liked working with him 
so much that when he won his degree he just 
stayed right on in Nashville for another two 
years, studying every minute that he was not 
working for a living. 


New York Bound 


Then the day came when, at a lunch with 
John Price Jones, song-and-dance man, and 
Bob Hyde, manager of the hotel in which 
Melton’s band was playing, talk got around 
to the advantages and disadvantages of drop- 
ping a sure thing in the provinces to take a 
crack at the big time. Melton confessed that 
he had been looking forward to hitting New 
York. Jones strongly advised him against any 
such move. assured him he was better off in 
Nashville. Hyde backed up Melton, and went 
so far as to promise him that he could depend 
on the price of a one-way ticket back to 
Nashville. and the return of his job, too, if 
he wanted to take time out for an exploratory 
trip northward. 

In a matter of days he had talked his old 
bandstand boss, Francis Craig, into taking leave 
from his own orchestra, then playing the An- 
drew Jackson Hotel, and joining him as accom- 
panist for the New York venture. And so it 
came to pass that Jimmy Melton hit the 
metropolis, with $160 to his name and all the 
hope in the world. He and Craig checked in 
at the Maryland Hotel on West 49th Street- 
their room came to $16 a week—and began 
making the rounds. Craig got discouraged after 
a couple of weeks and went back to Nashville, 
and the crestfallen Melton had to go it on his 
own after that. But he quickly warmed to his 
challenge, and it was a rare agent—or agent's 
secretary—who did not have to look at his 
smiling Southern face at least once a day. This 
regimen could not last too many days, because 
there was not enough money to pay for many 
more days at the hotel. Finally, Melton made 
up his mind to adopt a radical stratagem—to 
station himself firmly just outside the office of 
Samuel L. Rothafel, better known as “Roxy” 
and to sing right through the door if he could 
not gain admittance. Wonder of wonders, it 
worked! The impresario’s secretary scurried 
into Roxy's office with the news that he had 
better see this determined young man. The 
old man was charmed by the boy's persistence 
and even more charmed when, in the confines 
of his office, the tenor finally did open up and 
sing. 

Melton’s unrelenting attitude may be traced 
to an extremely simple fact at that juncture. 
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His father’s health had worsened; business had 
fallen off badly at the sawmill, and it had de- 
volved on him to support his mother and his 
three sisters. I interpolate these unpleasant 
realities by way of giving credit, however obli- 
quely, to the finer instincts of the fabulous 
Roxy. The first thing he asked Melton after 
he heard him sing was how much he felt he 
needed to live comfortably. When the tenor 
said that $1,000 would do nicely, the aston 
ished showman asked him why so much. And 
Jimmy told him. Without batting an eyelash, 
the impresario agreed to the $1,000 a week- 
an absurdly high figure for a newcomer. Fur 
thermore, Roxy insisted that Melton take every 
third week off, the better to preserve his voice 
for the future that Roxy was prescient enough 
to see for it. 

Well, that was in 1927, and the Melton 
story has been a success story ever since. He 
stayed with Roxy only six months and then 
wisely heeded his advice to get into radio. 





Town & Country 


James Melton joins his nine-year-old red-headed 
daughter, Margo, for some fun on his estate in 
Greenwich, Conn, 


From January of 1928, when he began singing 
for Seiberling tires over the old Red Network. 
right down to the present moment, when he is 
readying new shows for both radio and tele- 
vision, James Melton has been a guest in more 
American living rooms, and more often, than 
any other serious singer in entertainment 
history. At the outset of his microphone careci 
he was heard alone and also as a member of 
the Revelers—that famous vocal quartet that 
made quite a little history of its own. Not 
only did the Revelers sing on more radio 
shows, and sell more recordings, than any 
similar group ever has, but it went on, with 
Melton aboard, to concert triumphs all over 
the world. Bruno Walter heard them in Vienna 
and was delighted, of which more shortly in 
another connection, 

It was in the spring of 1929, when Melton 
was handily operating on these two fronts (he 
was to leave the Revelers in 1933) that he 
met a girl who was soon to become the co 
architect of their wonderfully blessed marriage. 
He had gone out to Akron to give a musicale 
in the Seiberling mansion for some 400 guests. 
\fter the program he was introduced to all 
of them, the very last one a petite Bryn Mawt 
student named Marjorie McClure. That eve- 
ning he managed to get her phone number, 
meantime making a date for an evening some 
three weeks away. Later, before going to bed, 
he asked his brother, who was then traveling 
with him, whether or not he remembered the 
cute blonde in the red dress. His brother 
allowed that he did. “I’m going to marry her,” 
Jimmy announced. “Go to sleep,” his brother 
commented. Whereupon Jimmy went to sleep 
and there was no further conversation on the 
matter, but his mind was made up. Back in 
New York the next day, he started a_threc- 
week telephone campaign that culminated in 
his return on the appointed date, their an- 
nouncing their engagement, and shortly there- 


after—on June 29—their marriage. The union 
has been one of the happiest in musical anna\, 
accompanied in recent years by the presen 
of their daughter, Margo—a nine-year-old red. 
head who is one of the prettiest things yoy 
ever saw and a straight-A student to boot, 

I will skip over such items as Melton’s 193; 
tour with Gershwin, his stint in high-clay 
vaudeville at the Palace later that season, hj 
painful but profitable excursions to Hollywood 
in 1935 and 1936, and his big Sealtest show jy 
1937, because all of this time Melton’s mo 
pressing and most private aspirations were op 
eratic and he had suppressed them only b¢ 
cause his financial responsibilities had increased 
apace. But now, toward the end of 1937, ly 
suddenly gave up his duplex apartment on 
East End Avenue and bought a farm in Con. 
necticut (he sold it just a few months ago, 
incidentally), where he settled down to leary 
the roles he had so long dreamed of sitging, 
When his coach, the late Angelo Cana: utto, 
deemed him ready, he took him to his cousin, 
Fausto Cleva, now a conductor at the Metro- 
politan but then—as now—music director of the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera. Cleva agreed that he 
was ready, and forthwith proposed to engage 
him at $50 a performance. Without a moment’ 
hesitation Melton accepted—this man who had 
been receiving thousands to sing a handful of 
songs! Who hired him for the Metropoitan 
not so long afterward? None other than B- uno 
Walter, who had heard him a dozen ears 
before with the Revelers and who had not for 
gotten him. Melton made his debut at the 
Diamond Horseshoe on Dec. 7, 1942, as Taino 
in “The Magic Flute”. 


Personality Intact 


We have not said a thing yet about the 
record that Melton has rolled up as a recital 
personality, beginning shortly before he came 
to the Metropolitan, largely as a snowballing 
result of his two years solid with The ‘Tele- 
phone Hour. But this is just statistical infor- 
mation, as are his triumphs with the Texaco 
Star Theater, the Harvest of Stars, Ford Fes- 
tival TV program, and all the rest of them. 
What really matters is that Melton has emerged 
from these three decades of stardust with the 
basic attributes of his personality intact. He 
talks with you, and not at you as so many 
marquee names are accustomed to doing. Al- 
though he is the squire of a lavish 11l-room 
manse in Greenwich, a regally appointed ofhce 
in midtown Manhattan, and an enormously 
lucrative business in Florida, not to mention 
his unchallenged position as the richest tenor 
of modern times, he is still basically a_ big 
bright boy from the Cracker country who 
likes you to like him and does not see an) 
reason why you shouldn't. And indeed there 
probably isn't. 

And please let the record show that the 
foregoing is in all likelihood the first story 
ever written about Jimmy Melton that did not, 
somehow, seem to revolve around his hobby 
about which he has written a book entitled 
“Bright Wheels Rolling’ (Macrae Smith, 
$4.50) which I most heartily commend to your 
most nostalgic attentions. ‘That book and this 
profile make excellent collateral reading, in 
fact, because each goes into what the othe! 
does not. 
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performances, on the whole, were 
more intellectual than emotion: il, but 
this does not mean that they were 
lacking in freshness and charm. Of 
the individual soloists, Mr. Seamen 
was more at ease in Robert Jones’s 
“She Whose Matchless Beauty” than 
in Monteverdi’s “Confitebor” (Psalm 
111). His voice was not fully con- 
trolled in the difficult passages of the 


latter, and his lyric voice was more 
suited to the intimate style of the 
former. Miss Sterne gave delicate 


and rhythmically secure performances 
of a group of solos for the virginals, 


which included a Prelude by Bull and 
an Alman by Martin Peerson. The 
lute playing of Mr. Sterne was too 
~ us. The few slips in intonation 
by the recorder players can be for- 
siven, for their work was delightfully 
enthusiastic and felicitous. 


M., Jr. 


John Harms Chorus 
Town Hall, May 1, 5:30 


Mu-ic performed for easy listening 


characterized this concert by the John 
Harm; Chorus, with Cesare Siepi as 
guest -oloist. Perhaps one should not 
say easy listening when an excerpt 
from the Verdi Requiem (“Dies 
Irae”) is included on the ‘program, 
but the terror of that episode was so 
toned down that one had hardly any 
awe or fear of the Last Judgment. 

Th. program included a variety of 
musi: ranging from  Kopyloff’s 
“Heavenly Light” and Ippolitoff-Iva- 


noft': “Bless Ye the Lord” to the 
“Madamina” from “Don Giovanni” 
and the Coronation Scene from Mous- 
1 , “ ad ee ht 
sorgsky’s “Boris Godounoff”. The 
Mozart aria was one of the highlights 


of Mr. Siepi’s singing. He let the 
comical text speak for itself rather 
than overdoing it. His “Ella — 
m'amo” from Verdi’s “Don Carlo” 
was a and sung with rich tonal 
beaut A word should also be said 
caning his excellent English diction in 
the “Boris” scene. While Mr. Siepi 
was not at his best in the Verdi 
“Dies Irae”, he provided a pillar of 
security for the other soloists—Helen 
D'nzik, soprano; Ursula Krulls, mez- 


zo-soprano; and John Campbell, tenor. 

The chorus, under Mr. Harms’s di- 
rection, sang with a wide range of dy- 
namics and gave clean-cut perform- 
ances of the Kopyloff and Ippolitoff- 
Ivanoff works. The group also gave 
the first performance of “Laudate 
Dominum” by Efrem Zimbalist, Jr., 
which is a short work of agreeable, 
if not original nature. Mary Joan 
Fiscella sang Mozart’s “Dove sono” in 
a somewhat girlish manner but with 
accurate intonation and control of the 
melodic line. The group was accom- 
panied by Milton Kaye, pianist, and 


~ MIROVITCH 


EMINENT PIANIST, TEACHER, LECTURER 


Harriet Dearden, organist. The or- 
gan unfortunately failed to give any 
suggestion of an orchestra in the 
works written for the latter, and one 
was often reminded of the organ com- 
mentary in a radio serial. —F. M., Jr 


Joseph Cole, Tenor 
Town Hall, May 1 


Mr. Cole’s singing of a group of 


Handelian recitatives and arias was 
vigorous. The songs “How Vain is 
Man”, ‘Gentle Airs, Melodious 


Strains”, and “Trust a Woman” 
were well phrased but revealed a ten- 
dency on the part of the singer to 
declaim at the expense of the melodic 
line. Mr. Cole’s natural range seemed 
to lie somewhat below that of a tenor, 
and he did not appear at ease in the 
upper register, which was forced in 
quality and marked by a disturbing 
tremolo. Four songs by Brahms fol- 
lowed—“O wusst ich doch den Weg 
zuruck”, which was sensitively inter- 
preted, but lacked flow; “Verzagen”, 
“Vergebliches Standchen”, and “Ver- 
rat”, which was justly sung but suf 
fered from an excessively sentimental 
close. 

Max’s recitative and aria, “Durch 
die Walder”, from Weber's “Der 
Freischitz” was followed by nine of 
the lovely and unpretentious “Douze 


Chants” by Francis Poulenc. Mr 
Cole’s interpretation of these songs 
was consistent and sensitive. A set 


of four sengs, “The Poet Is an Un- 
happy Creature”, by Sotireos Vla 
hopoulos received its first New York 
performance. The songs are not with- 
out a certain force, but their over-all 
effectiveness is detracted from by 
banal accompaniments. Mr. Cole 
closed his recital with two spirituals, 


“Wayfaring Stranger”, and “Let It 
Shine William Browning was at 
the piano. S 


Greta Rauch Appointed 
To MacDowell Association 


Greta Rauch has been appointed ad 
ministrative secretary in charge of the 
New York office of the Edward Mac- 
Dowell Association, which operates 
the MacDowell Colony at  Peter- 
borough, N. H. Miss Rauch was for- 
merly booking manager and public 
relations director at Carnegie Hall 


Newport Festival 
To Open with Carmen 
Newport.—A_ concert performance 


of Bizet’s “Carmen” will open the 
third annual Newport Music Festival 


on July 10. Two other concerts will 
be presented Aug. 20 and 21. Remus 
Tzincoca, the festival’s music director, 


will be the conductor 
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Tenor Teak 
Recognized Authority a ” 
of : 
Oratorio Interpretation Singers 


THE PRACTICAL AND PROVEN APPROACH 
TO SINGING 


By appointment only: 10 W.33rd,N.Y.C. LOngacre 5-3516 
















BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition, and Music Education leading to Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and 
ee leading to B.F.A. degree. Faculty of 50 including several members of Boston Symphony 
schestra. 


Dormitories for Women. Catalog on request. 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 

















CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
William S. Naylor, Ph.D., 
1 distinguished professional school o 
Degree course with majors in Piano, 
rgan, Composition, Music Education 
Affiliated with the University of Cincinnati. Member of the National Association 
of Schools of Music 
catalog will be sent on request 


Write Dept. MA, Highland Ave. and Oak St 


Director and Dean of Faculty 
music and the allied arts 
oice, Orchestral Instruments, 


Cincinnati 19, Ohio 
























































The Cleveland Institute of Music 


WARD DAVENNY, Director Bachelor of Music, Master of Music 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio Bachelor of Science in Education 
Member of N.A.S.M Kent State Univ. or Western Reserve Unis 


(*by transfer to 








PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Founded 1870 Institution of Hicher Learning 
DISTINGUISHED FACULTY DEGREES AND DIPLOMAS 
Veteran's Work on credit basis 


| Assoc. Mem. NASM—Jani Szanto, Director 1617 Spruce St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 








MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


BAC oe AND MASTER OF MUSIK 
N. Y. C., N. Y. 


Janet D. Schenck, Dir 
DEGREES 
238 E. 105 St., 


HART T 


187 Broad St., 


EN 9-2202 





COLLEGE or MUSIC 


Bachelor and Master Degrees, and special 
courses in all fields of music stud 
Hartford 5, Conn. © Menjber NASM °® 











Moshe Paranov, Director ® 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Summer Session, 6 Weeks, June 20 - July 29 
77th Anniversary Year 
114 East 85th St., New York 28 









Chartered 1878 
Arved Kurtz, Director 


Courses leading to Diploma. 


RE 7-5751 individual and Class lessons. 











BALDWIN - WALLACE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Berea, Ohio (Suburb of Cleveland) Cecil W. Munk, Director Member of N.A.S.M 
Courses leading to degrees B.Mus., B.Mus. in Church Music, B. Mus. Ed., and 
B.A. with musie major 











SIGMA ALPHA IOTA 


National Professional Music Fraternity 
Kathleen Davison, National President, 1009 25th Street, Des Moines, lowa 














THREE-WEEK SUMMER SESSION — July 11th to 30th 


Studio 608, Steinway Building, New York City 








Session Program will include: Six major lectures and two ''Workshops."’ 
A limited number of private lessons and student auditions willl be accepted. 


May, 1955 


For all inquiries and to register, write to: 


GERALDINE MORRIS, 23 Edgecliff Terrace, Yonkers, New York 
















NEW MUSIC 





By Ropert SABIN 


Music of Moravians 
From Bethlehem Archives 


As No. 1 in a series that should 
prove both historically interesting and 
musically delightful, the New York 
Public Library Music Publications 
(issued by Edition Peters) has pub- 
lished Ten Sacred Songs for Soprano, 
Strings, and Organ, by J. Dencke, 
J. F. Peter, S. Peter, J. Herbst, G. G. 
Miller, and J. Antes. The series is 
entitled “Music of the Moravians in 
America from the Archives of the 
Moravian Church at Bethlehem, Penn- 
sylvania”. This first volume is edited 
by Hans T. David, with English texts 
adapted by Carleton Sprague Smith,’ 
The German texts are also included. 

Mr. David has written an admir- 
able introduction, telling briefly the 
history of the Moravians and dis- 
cussing in some detail the musical life 
they developed in America and the 
talented composers who arose among 
them. This transparent, heartfelt mu- 
sic reflects the moving faith, serenity, 
and gentleness of this most Christian 
of religious sects. Long before music 
had become an important factor in 
the colonies as a whole, it was flour- 
ishing in the Moravian settlements 
and communities, both as a European 
heritage and (more importantly) as 
an indigenous product. 


Carols and Other 
Sacred Choral Works 


Two more versions of the Slovak 
carol “All Ye Good People” arranged 
by Richard Kountz have been issued 
by Galaxy Music Corporation. One is 
for mixed chorus (SATB) with 
junior choir (SA), and the other for 
chorus of treble voices (SA), both 
having accompaniment for piano or 
organ. George Blake has set Nahum 
Tate’s “While Shepherds Watched 
Their Flocks” for mixed chorus 
(SATB) with organ. A translation 
of a Latin hymn “He Whom Joyous 
Shepherds Praised” has been set for 
mixed chorus (SATB) with organ 
or piano by John Leo Lewis. Another 
Christmas composition is John W. 
Work’s setting of the Spiritual “Go 
Tell It On The Mountain” for mixed 
chorus (SATB) with junior choir 
(SA) a cappella. Galaxy has also is- 
sued Powell Weaver’s “Give Us 
Peace, O Lord!” for mixed chorus 
(SATB) with organ or piano; and 
Samuei Walter’s “Sound the Loud 
Timbrel” for mixed chorus (SATB) 
a cappella with solos for mezzo- 
soprano and baritone. 


Paderewski Edition 
Of Chopin Available 


The Paderewski edition of the com- 
plete works of Chopin is again avail- 
able, according to Edward B. Marks 
Music Corporation. The late Ignace 
Paderewski, assisted by a board of 
musicologists, undertook it, basing it 
upon Chopin’s autographs, copies ap- 
proved by Chopin, and first editions. 
A critical commentary in English has 
been included, indicating variants in 


melody, rhythm, and harmony that 
appear in various authentic sources. 
Dynamic markings that do not appear 
in the originals are carefully differ- 
entiated. Pedalling conforms with the 
original documents. Now available 
are the Preludes, Etudes, Ballades, 
Impromptus, Scherzos, Sonatas, Noc- 
turnes, Polonaises, Waltzes, Mazur- 
kas, and Rondos. Other volumes are 
being prepared. 


Edition Cranz 
Study Scores 


From Southern Music Publishing 
Company come additions to the Edi- 
tion Cranz series of orchestral scores 
in study and conducting format with 
piano arrangements by Anis Fulei- 
han. They are Auber’ “Fra 
Diavolo” Overture; Beethoven’s “Fi- 
delio” Overture; Brahms’s “Academic 
Festival” Overture; Gluck’s “Orpheus 
and Eurydice” Overture; Schubert’s 
“Fierrabras” Overture; and Weber’s 
“Jubilee” Overture. 


Violin Works 


ALLEN, Rosert E.: Sonata for Violin 
and Piano. (John Markert) 

Ancus, WALTER: The Angus Ap- 
proach to Orchestral Violin Play- 
ing (Book II). (Carl Fischer) 

Bacu, C. P. E.: A Graceful Dance, 
arranged by Samuel Applebaum. 
(Mills) 

HANvDEL: Menuet from Concerto 
Grosso No. 5, arranged by Samuel 
Applebaum. ( Mills) 

HoLLANDER, RALPH: Gitane, for vio- 
lin and piano. (Carl Fischer) 

LeHar: Merry Widow Waltz, ar- 
ranged by Samuel Applebaum. 
(Mills) 

Mozart: Rondo, K. 373, arranged 
for violin and piano by Max Ros- 
tal. (Novello) 

Potptnt: General Boom Boom, ar- 
ranged by Samuel Applebaum. 
(Mills) 

RACHMANINOFF: Eighteenth Varia- 
tion from Rhapsody on a Theme 
of Paganini, arranged by Kreisler 
for violin and piano. (Foley) 

ScHuBertT: Rondo in A, arranged 
for violin and piano by Max Ros- 
tal. (Novello) 


ScHUMANN: Childish Pranks, ar- 


ranged by Samuel Applebaum. 
(Mills) 
Beckett Opera Given 


Premiere in Newark 


Newark, N. J.—More than 3,000 
children attended the world premiere 
of a new opera by Wheeler Beckett 
on April 27 at the Mosque Theatre. 
Titled “The Magic Mirror”, the opera 
is based on the story of “Snow 
White”, adapted by Constance D’Arcy 
Mackay. Mr. Beckett conducted the 
performance, and the soloists were 
Edith Gordon, Beatrice Krebs, Marvin 
Worden, Richard Gordon, and Eliza- 
beth Lloyd; The richly colored score 
was played by an orchestra of New 
York musicians. The performance was 
sponsored by the New York Youth 
Concerts Association. —P. G. 











50 West 24th Street 





Outstanding Song Collections 


FORTY ELIZABETHAN SONGS 
Edited by Dr. Edmund H., Fellowes, four books, high and low, each.. $1.00 
FOUR OLD FRENCH AIRS 
Harmonized and Arranged by Michael Mullinar .................... $1.25 
(with French and English Texts, the latter by R. H. Elkin and G. Tanner) 
IRISH COUNTRY-SIDE SONGS 
Edited and Arranged by Charles Wood 
Medium or low voice, two books, each 
JOHN DOWLAND .. . FIFTY SONGS 
Edited by Dr. Edmund H., Fellowes, two books, high and low, each.. $2.00 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 





New York 10, N. Y. 
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Orchestral Works 


chestra, April 19) 
Apri 


monic-Symphony, April 2) 





Dance Scores 


First Performances in New York Concerts 


Bloch, Ernest: Concerto Grosso No. 2, for string orchestra (Philadelphia Or- 
Comtea, _— “Sinfonia Sacra” (New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
Ladmirault, Paul: Variations sur des Airs de Biniou (New York Philhar- 


Thompson, Randall: “A Trip to Nahant” (Philadelphia Orchestra, April 19) 


fopichoum, Louis: “Barbara Allen” (National Ballet of Canada, March 26) 
Galea, Manuel: ‘“‘The Wind Is West’, a dance opera (Myra Kinch and Com. 


pany, April 24) 


Sauguet, Henri: “The Sphinx” (Ballet Theatre, April 21) 


Chamber Works 


Rathaus, Karol: String Quartet No. 5, Op, 72 (Rathaus Memorial, April 30) 
Steuermann, Edward: Seven Waltzes for String Quartet (League of Com 


posers-ISCM, April 18) 
Viola Works 


Menasce, Jacques de: Sonata for viola and piano (Musicians’ Guild, April 4) 


Piano Works 


Groudine, Vladimir: Toccata. Op. 28 (Christine Chvartazky, April 23) 
Talma, Louise: Six Etudes for Piano (League of Composers-ISCM, April 18) 


Songs 


Harkness, Rebekah: “When Love Is New’? (Marco Sorisio, April 17) 
Inch, Herbert: “Alms” ey Lear, April 17) 


Scarborough, Duncan: 


e Ship of Love” (Marco Sorisio, April 17) 


Viahopoulos, Sotireos: ‘The Poet Is an Unhappy Creature” (Joseph Cole, 


May 1) 
Choral Works 


Burkhard, oor: “Isaiah’s Vision” (Collegiate Chorale, April 3) 
iO: 


Catalani, Alfr 


Mass of Peace (Catalani Centennial, April 10) 


Dallapiccola, Luigi: “Canti di prigionia’” (New York Concert Choir, 


April 15) 


Meyerowitz, Jan: “The Glory Around His Head” (New York Philharmonic 


Symphony, April 14) 


Moevs, Robert: “Cantata Sacra” (New York Concert Choir, April 15) 
Rathaus, Karol: Three Choral Songs, Op. 70 (Rathaus Memorial, April 30) 
Vaughan Williams, Ralph: “Sancta Civitas” (Riverside Church, April 10) 


Zimbalist, Efrem, Jr.: 


“Laudate Dominum” (John Harms Chorus, May 1) 


COMPOSERS CORNER 





HE Louisville Philharmonic So- 

ciety presented the premiere of 

George Antheil'’s opera “The 
Wish” on April 2 in the first of four 
performances. The commissioned 
opera, made possible by a _ Rocke- 
feller Foundation Grant in 1953, was 
directed and produced by Moritz Bom- 
hard, director of the Kentucky Opera 
Association Roger Sessions’ 
opera, “The Trial of Lucullus”, was 
presented for the first time in the east- 
ern United States on April 29 at 
Princeton University. The opera, 
based on a libretto by Bertolt Brecht. 
received its first performance in 1947 
at the University of California. 

e o . 

Howard Hanson's opera “Merrv 
Mount” is scheduled to be revived 
for the 25th annual Festival of Amer- 
ican Music of the Eastman School of 
Music on May 16 and 17. Mr. Han- 
son will conduct the opera, which was 
given its premiere by the Metronoli- 
tan Opera in 1934 Godfrev 
Ridout'’s chamber opera, “The Saint”, 
received its first nerformance on Feb. 
22 in London, Canada. The opera 
was commissioned to commemorate the 
centenary of this city. 

. . . 

Jacques de Menasce's Sonata for 
Viola and Piano received its first per- 
formance in Town Hall on April 4. 
Lillian Fuchs was the violist, and 
the composer was the pianist .. . 
Three works of Paul Creston received 
premieres in April. The “Celebra- 
tion” Overture was played by the 
University of Michigan Band on April 
8 in Carnegie Hall. On April 10, 
“The Celestial Vision” was sung by 
the de Paur Infantry Chorus in New 
York. “Dance” Overture was per- 
formed by the University of Miami 
Symphony on April 24 in Miami... 
Ethel G. Hier’s music was featured 
on a WNYC program on May 
sponsored by the American Compos- 
ers Alliance. 

. . 

Charles Ives's Second Symphony 
received its first performance in Ger- 
many on April 27 by the RIAS Sym- 
phony in Berlin. George Barati, con- 


ductor of the Honolulu Symphony, 
was director .. . Karl Weigl's Quar- 
tet No. 6, dedicated to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, was chosen in an 
11 to one vote by the “Amis de la 
Musique de Chambre” for its first 
European performance in Paris. The 
work was performed on April 23 by 
the Loewenguth Quartet . . . Daniel 
Abrams’ “Intimate Trio” was pre- 
sented on April 1 at the London 
Friends of Music annual “All Fools’ 
Day” concert at the Royal Festival 
Hall. Mr. Abrams is studying in 
England on a Fulbright grant. 
. 7 . 

Mary Howe's “Stars, Sand, and 
Rock” and “Castellana” were _per- 
formed recently in Vienna by _ the 
Vienna Symphony, under the direction 
of William Strickland Johan 
Franco's “Concerto Lirico” for violin 
and chamber orchestra was presented 
on May 1 in Washington, D. C., by the 
National Gallery of Art Orchestra, 
conducted by Richard Bales . . . Fred- 
eric Balazs, violinist, programmed 
William Grant Still's “Mother and 
Child” on a series of recitals in the 
South. 

. . a 

The Cincinnati Symphony will fea- 
ture Victor Babin's Second Concerto 
for Two Pianos next January. 

. . + 

Eric Coates is visiting the United 
States, consulting with Edward Dowl- 
ing and Patrick Mahoney about writ- 
ing some songs for a musical version 
of Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird” for 
presentation on Broadway next year. 

. . . 

Cecil Burleigh was honored by 
the University of Wisconsin, whcre 
he has taught since 1921, with a fes- 
tival series of programs devoted to /iis 
works at the end of April. He re- 
tires from his university post in June. 

o . . 

Boris Koutzen's one-act opera, ““] he 
Fatal Oath” will receive its first per- 
formance on May 25 by the Man- 
hattan School of Music at the Hun'er 
College Playhouse. Balzac’s “'a 
Grande Bréteche” provides the basis 
for the work. 
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Two French Conductors 
Have Their Say 


Tue Conpuctor’s Wortp. By D. E. 
Inghelbrecht. New York: Library 
Publishers. 208 pp. $4.75. 


This is a wise, witty, anecdotal, 
schoolmasterish dissertation on the 
workaday art of the baton by a 
grand pere of the French school, whose 
experience spans symphony, opera, and 
musical comedy and who knows his 
business from the standpoint of the 
composer as well as the conductor. 

Inghelbrecht’s detestation of the 
prima donna conductor is exceeded 
only by his contempt for the talent- 
less (ime-beater (he calls them Com- 
medi:nte and Metronomus, respec- 
tively). He is a man who believes 
passionately in the role of the con- 
duct: r as the servitor of the composer, 
not the other way around and he 


thin! s conductors who have so little 
natu'al grasp of their supposed calling 
as t require masses of hieroglyphics 
bold’ y penciled into the score in order 


to « ve cues and keep count of the 


mea-ires should have sought their 
real calling as bookkeepers. 

T ere are chapters on psychology, 
acc(c npanying, conducting from mem- 
ory, seating plans for orchestras, the 
choi is master (he has some harsh 
thins to say about French chorus 
mas ers and French choral singing in 
gen'ral), the opera conductor and 
pro ucer, the special field of radio 


bro: deasting, and one devoted entirely 
to | oscanini—“He is a saint, an apos- 
tle, who really ts music and lives for 
it.” 

‘There is no topic that does not call 
to the author’s mind some anecdote, 
usuclly a deadly riposte and always 
amusing, drawn from his wide expe- 
rience in his own field and extensive 
reailing in others. For example, there 
is the one about the individualistic 
pianist who, “about to play the Schu- 
mann Concerto with me, suggested 
using her orchestral score. I replied 
I would use the one by Schumann and 
that I deemed it quite sufficient for 
both of us.” 

The book contains a thousand prac- 
tical household hints for the chef 
d’orchestre, most of them delivered in 
the deliciously tart style reminiscent 
of Tovey and Matthay. An important 
book for student and _ professional 
alike, : 
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I Am a Conpuctor. By Charles 
Munch. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 104 pp. $2.75. 


A conductor is a man who cannot 
afford to care what people may think, 
yet at the same time must invariably 
please. This not really paradoxical 
definition of the conductor’s art 
emerges from Charles Munch’s per- 
sonal reminiscences of his career, 
which constantly gravitated between 
two poles, an attempt in life and art 
to reconcile the standards of popular 
taste and personal and artistic in- 
tegrity. 

Mr. Munch writes in an informal 
and direct fashion, inviting the reader 
to share the dedicated life of the 
professional conductor for the short 
and pithy length of the volume. There 
is an element of almost monkish pas- 
sion in his approach to the profes- 
sion: “. it is not a profession at 
all but a sacred calling, sometimes a 
priesthood, and often even a disease 
a disease from which the only escape 
is death”. Although Mr. Munch is 
not without humor, this attitude, at 
least in the present volume, is the 
touchstone of his remarks on the re- 
sponsibilities of the conductor and the 
performing artist in general. The con- 
ductor’s life is one of unremitting ten- 
sions which must be reconciled in 
time, at least, for the all-important 
performance 

Yet there is ample common sense in 
his recounting of the practical prob- 
lems that beset the conductor; the 
choice of program, the technique of 
rehearsal, the inevitable transposition 
of scores for orchestral performance 

this is the drudgery behind the 
scene which results in the effortless- 
seeming artistry in the actual per- 
formance. In his approach to con- 
temporary works, the same acumen is 
revealed: “Read the score sympatheti- 
cally and be surprised at nothing. You 
can soon tell whether the composer is 
to be taken seriously or not. In the 
latter case, close the score and 
throw it on the heap under the piano. 
In the former, look up the composer's 
telephone number and invite him to 
come to see you. The best way of 
solving the maze... is with the guid- 
ance of the Dedalus who created the 
labyrinth.” —J. S. 


Microscopic View 
Of Handel’s Life 


HaANnveL: A DocUMENTARY B10G- 
RAPHY. By Otto Erich Deutsch. 
New York: Norton. 942 pp. $10. 


Looking at George Frederick Han- 
del through the eyes of Mr. Deutsch 
is something like examining an amoeba 
under a high-powered microscope. No 
possible, or even probable, detail is 
missing, and every conceivable exter- 
nal fact about the man and his life 
is brought to book (I did not find an 
account of his laundry expenses, but 
it probably is there somewhere). 

Mr. Deutsch’s method, earlier used 
by him on Schubert, must, I suppose, 
be called total-biography. It consists 
in verbatim quotation of all available 
documents, including newspaper and 
magazine notices, court records, let- 
ters, advertisements and everything 
else concerning the composer and his 
environment, trivial as well as signifi- 
cant, that the author was able to un- 
earth in the existing archives of the 
18th century. To this end he probed 
over 300 periodicals of the day and 
availed himself of the data in the 
Bank of England; the British Mu- 
seum; the University Library, Cam- 
bridge; the Bodleian, Oxford; the 
National Libraries of Ireland and of 
Scotland; the Huntington Library, 
California; the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, London; the Fitzwilliam Mu- 
seum, Cambridge; the Public Record 
Office, London; the Library of King’s 
College, Cambridge ; the British Coun- 


cil, London; the Royal Society of Mu- 
sicians of Great Britain, London; the 


Foundling Hospital, London; and 
Mercer’s Hospital, Dublin, to say 
nothing of the innumerable published 
works concerning Handel that have 
appeared in the nearly two centuries 
since his death. He has not, of course, 
overlooked the invaluable contribu- 
tions of Burney, Chrysander, Flower, 
Mainwaring, Mattheson, Robinson, 
William C. Smith, Streatfield and the 
host of other researchers who worked 
the mine before him. The _ bibliog- 
raphy runs to 24 pages. 

The word “exhaustive” seems barely 
adequate for this compendium. It is 
a colossal monument to patience and 
fortitude. It is also a priceless source 
book and work of reference. I can- 
not completely agree with the publish- 
ers, however, that it is “infinitely 
more alive” and “more readable” than 
the ordinary biography. Made up, as 
it is, of thousands of disjointed, some- 
unrelated 


times totally items, some 
short (like: “Walsh advertises Or- 
lando ‘transposed for a Common 
Flute’, Daily .Journal, 25th May 


1733”), the work resembles a great 
scrapbook, classified only chronologic- 
ally and thus requiring constant re 
focusing of the reader’s interest and 
attention. Also, for all its volume of 
meticulous detail, it reveals surpris 
ingly little of the heart of the soul of 
its subject or, for that matter, of 
the music wherein the subject’s claim 
to fame resides. 

These are serious omissions in a 
book of biography, but the sheer 
weight (and undoubted accuracy) of 
the documentary material are suffi 
cient to assure Deutsch a permanent 
place on the shelf of any student of 
Handel or of the mores of music in 





18th-century England. R. E 
CONTESTS 
BENJAMIN AWwaArp. Auspices: New 


Orleans Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society. For an orchestral work of 
tranquil nature. Award: $1,000 and 
performance. Address the society at 
605 Canal St., New Orleans 16, La 


Ernest BriocH Awarp. Auspices 
United Temple Chorus. For a work 
for three-part women’s chorus, the 
text to be taken from or related to 
the Old Testament, with or without 
incidental solo. Award: $150, pub 
lication, and performance. Deadline 
Nov. 15, 1955. Address: United 
Temple Chorus, Box 84, Wood 
mere, New York. 


GRAND Prix VIANNA DA Motta. Open 
to pianists of all nationalities, be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 35. Cash 
award and several engagements by 
various concert societies in Portu 
gal. Deadline: Oct. 1, 1955. Ad 
dress: Concurso Musical Interna- 
cional Grande Prémio Vianna da 
Motta, c/o 19, Rua Arriaga, Lisbon, 
Portugal. 


Guipo D’Arezzo INTERNATIONAI 
PoLyYPHONIC COMPETITION. Aus 
pices: Associazione Amici della Mu- 
sica, Arezzo, Italy. Held in August. 
Open to amateur choral groups, 
which will be furnished food and 
lodging during their stay in Arezzo. 
First prizes totaling 650,000 lire. 
Address: Mario Salmi, chairman, 
executive committee of the competi- 
tion. 


OrGAN COMPOSITION CONTEST. Aus- 
pices: American Guild of Organ- 
ists. For an organ work of practical 
length and usefulness, larger forms 
excluded. Open to any musician re- 
siding in the United States or Can- 
ada. Award: $200 and publication. 
Deadline: Jan. 1, 1956. Address the 
guild at 630 Fifth Ave., New York 
20, N. Y. 

STOCKBRIDGE ScHOOL COMPOSITION 
Contest. For a choral composition 
of at least six minutes duration tech- | 
nically within the means of a high | 





school chorus. Award: $100 and 
public performance. Deadline: Sept. 
6, 1955. Address: Music Depart- 
ment, Stockbridge School, Inter- 
laken, Mass. 


Fromm and Guggenheim 


Awards Announced 


The John Simon Guggenheim Me- 
morial Foundation recently awarded 
11 grants for further study in history 
of music and composition; and five 
composers have received awards from 
the Fromm Music Foundation. 

Listed for Guggenheim grants in 
history of music are Yury Arbatsky, 
Chicago, Ill.; Harold Courlander, 
New York City; Noah Greenberg, 
New York City; Frederic Ramsey, 
Jr., Stockton, N. J.; and Walter L 
Woodfill, University of Delaware; 
musical composition—Walter E. As 
chaffenburg, Oberlin, Ohio; Henry 
3rant, New York City; Peggy Glan 


ville-Hicks, New York City; Hall 
Franklin Overton, New York City; 
Russell Smith, New York City; and 
Hugo Weisgall, Baltimore, Md 
Compositions awarded by _ the 
Fromm Foundation were a Mass by 
Lou Harrison; “The Stars” by Alan 


Hovhaness; Quartet No. 1 by Jerome 
Rosen; “Lorca Romanzen” and Missa 
Brevis by William Killmayer; and 
Quartet No. 1 by Ilhan Usmanbas 
All the works received performances 
at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
on May 7 and 8, and will be consid 
ered for publication and recording 


Bennington Schedules 
Composers Conference 


BENNINGTON, Vt.—The tenth an 
nual Composers Conference and 
Chamber Music Center will be held 
at Bennington College from Aug. 17 


to 31, and will present performances 
of works by composers participatir 
in the conference. Alan Carter, con 
ductor of the Vermont State 5S; 
phony, will head the conference 
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New 
Publications 


2 PIANOS, 4-HANDS 
Wallingford Riegger 
$3.75 


2 scores required for performance 


Variations, op. 54a 


BASSOON & PIANO 
Alvin Etler 
Sonata (1952) 3.50 


ONE-ACT OPERA 
Antonio Salieri 
Little Hariequinade 2.00 
18th century comic intermezzo 
MINIATURE SCORES 
Boris Blacher 
Concertante Musik, 
he orrrer . 1.23 


Rolf Liebermann 
Concerto for jazz band 3.50 


Igor Stravinsky 
Pas de deux, 
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Wallingford Riegéer 


continued from page 8 


of this method are found in the 
opening measures of String Quar- 
tet No. 1, in the first and last 
movements of Symphony No. 3, in 
the theme of Variations for Piano 
and Orchestra, in Duos for Wood- 
winds, and in “The Twelve Tones” 
and “Shifted Rhythm”, of “New 
and Old.” Another characteristic is 
that the composer does rot feel 
bound to remain within the strict 
limits of the row in any of his 
compositions. In “Dichotomy” 
there are numerous instances of 
complete abandonment of the row 
for a number of measures, with 
the row appearing thereafter, per- 
haps, in only one of the voices, the 
other voices being free. 

In “Shifted Rhythm” there is an 
unaccompanied melody in the first 
measure that contains the first 
eight notes of the tone row. In the 
second measure this unaccompan- 
ied melody continues with the 
third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh 
and eighth notes of the row. In 
the third measure the unaccom- 
panied melody has the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, 11th 
and 12th notes of the row. We see 
that the composer feels no com- 
pulsion to complete the row be- 
fore repeating the pitches. 

Riegger employs the tone rows 
in inversion, retrogression and in- 
verted retrogression in most of his 
compositions; but, as we have 
pointed out, he uses tone rows 
with great liberty or simply not at 
all. 

[his composer generally uses 
traditional forms in his composi- 


tions, but with great freedom. 
Sonata form, rondo form, varia- 


tion form and ternary form are the 
most frequent. It is customary for 
him to announce his material at 
the beginning of a composition. 
often in one or two very short 
themes or motives, sometimes in a 
12-tone row, and then to develop 
this thematic material with the 
ereatest skill. Themes of striking 
character are drawn by Riegger 


~ NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


George Howerton, Dean 


1955 SUMMER SESSION 
June 18-July 30 


CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERTS by the Fine 
Arts Quartet on June 20, 27, July 5, I!, 18, 25. 
Doroihy Lane, harpsichordist, will appear with 
the Quartet on June 27. 


SYMPOSIUM FOR ORCHESTRAL CON- 
DUCTORS under direction of Anthony Donato 
and in conjunction with the Chicago Symphony 
Orchestra and the Ravinia Festival Association. 


LECTURE-DEMONSTRATIONS IN VOICE by 
Mack Harrell, Metropolitan Opera baritone 
from June 2! to June 27. 


CLINIC IN CHORAL TECHNIQUE with Mar 
yaret Hillis, director of the Concert Choir of 
New York, as Guest Conductor July 11-13. 


CLINIC IN BAND TECHNIQUE with Robert 
Russel! Bennett, composer and arranger, as 
Guest Conductor July 11-15. 


HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA performing 
weekly June 27 to July 28 under dire-tion of 
Désiré Defauw and Robert Russell Bennett, 
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from small fragments, which, at 
their first appearance, may impress 
the listener as not particularly sig- 
nificant. At times, small and appar- 
ently unrelated fragments of mel- 
ody, harmony and rhythm are com- 
bined, and an _ interesting and 
significant theme emerges. 

Riegger’s development of basic ma- 
terials recalls the craft of the 15th- 
century composers, and of Bach. 
Imitation, exact or sequential, is 
constantly used, as are the devices of 
augmentation, diminution, inversion, 
retrogression, and rhythmic transfor- 
mation. The clever use of these de- 
vices sometimes makes the recognition 
of a returning theme uncertain, and 
the classification of form correspond- 
ingly difficult. However, this also 
makes the music of Riegger an inter- 
esting study for the analyst, as well 
as for the musically intelligent lis- 
tener. 

In most of the compositions tonal 
centers can be said to be rather vague, 
and little use is made of modulation 
as a device to achieve formal con- 


rasts. It appears that Riegger 
achieves contrast chiefly by the jux- 
taposition of contrasting matter. 
Those compositions that do clearly 


outline tonal centers modulate freely, 
with no apparent preference for near- 
ly related keys. The Trio for Piano, 
Violin and Cello and the Finale from 
“New Dance” afford examples of this. 

The works based upon tone rows 
differ from one another in structure, 
for Riegger does not favor any one 
particular form in compositions of this 
type. 

Another characteristic of the com- 
poser’s methods is what he calls ‘ 
ganic stretto”. This is similar to the 
treatment of a theme in the stretto of 
a fugue in that one section of a com- 
position overlaps another section. For 
example, a second theme may begin 
before the first theme has ended. 
Pages 32 and 33 of “Dichotomy” con- 
tain an illustration of this technique. 

Riegger’s melodic phrases are usu- 
ally only two or three measures in 
length; there are some long phrases, 
but these are exceptional. Some of 
his compositions are based upon 
themes not even a phrase in length. 
Cadences at the end of the phrases 
are achieved by held notes, a diminish- 
ing of melodic activity, or a_ rest. 
There is seldom an implied harmonic 
cadence of any sort. 

This composer’s favorite melodic 
interval appears to be the minor sec- 
ond. Chromatic melodies and chro- 
matic connecting passages are charac- 
teristic features of his works, and 


‘or- 


CELLO CAKE, A cake shaped like a cello with 25 candles is a 


semitones abound; also, in his 12-tone 
rows, chromatic melodies are fre- 
quently present as contrapuntal or 
accompanying devices. Octave dis- 
placement of conjunct movement is 
typical of Riegger’s composition, so 
that the straight-line contour of a 
scale-wise melody often becomes a 
zig-zag contour of large leaps. Inter- 
vals larger than an octave occur less 
often than might be expected. Of the 
intervals larger than an octave, the 
most frequently used is the ninth. 

Most of Riegger’s melodies have a 
wide compass. Rests are an integral 
part of over half of his melodies, and 
rests followed by notes of short dura- 
tion are characteristic of his tech- 
nique. The contour of his melodies 
follows no well-defined curve, all 
types of melodic contour being present. 

The manner in which Riegger uses 
rhythm is one of the distinguishing 
marks of his music. The most com- 
plex rhythmic patterns are so skill- 
fully used as to appear perfectly nat- 
ural and logical. The rhythmic _pat- 
tern of the ground bass of the Finale 
from “New Dance” is, for example, 
a haunting rhythm likely to remain in 
the listener’s memory. Much of the 
rhythmic interest in this composer’s 
music is created by the alternation of 
agreement and disagreement between 
the rhythm and the meter. Sixteenth 
and 32nd notes often separate sections 
of eighth and quarter notes. There are 
many passages of repeated notes or 
chords, used in rhythmic patterns, 
which apparently are present solely to 
create rhythmic interest. Sometimes 
all instruments play the same rhyth- 
mic pattern, and sometimes two or 
more rhythmic patterns are played 
simultaneously. 

One of the composer’s favorite 
rhythmic devices is that known as 
shifted rhythm, in which a note or 
group of notes, when repeated, occu- 
pies a different place in the measure. 
Sometimes an entire theme is thus 
shifted, as witness the passacaglia 
theme in “Dichotomy”. Here the first 
statement of the theme begins on the 
first beat of the measure, the second 
statement begins on the second beat of 
the measure, the third statement on 
the third beat, the fourth statement on 
the first beat again, and so on. 

The composer has a great many 
tempo changes in his compositions. 
His tempo indications are, in most 
cases, very exact. Even indications 
such as pit mosso are often accom- 
panied by metronome marks. 

The number of meter changes varies 
with each composition. A few remain 
in the same meter throughout, whereas 
a few change meter at least 100 times. 
Most of the larger compositions have 
approximately 20 or more changes in 
meter. 

In some compositions two time sig- 
natures are used simultaneously. For 
example, in the “Study in Sonority”, 
9/8 is combined with 3/4, and 6/8 
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feature of the 25th anniversary celebration of the Kitchener- 
Waterloo (Ontario) Community Concert Association. Left to right 
are Humphrey Doulens, vice-president of Columbia Artists Man- 
agement, guest speaker at the dinner; C. C. Parsons, of Barrie, 
first president; Mrs. Henry C. Krug, retiring president, and 


Vincent Thiele, former president 


with 2/4. The usual time signatures 
of 2/4, 3/4 and 4/4 are those mog 
often used. Quintuple and septuple 
meters are present now and then, as 
well as compound meters. Unusual 
time signatures are not often used, but 
there are instances of 2124/4, 11/16, 
and 1/4 time. 

The excellent technical command 
Riegger has over his tonal materials, 
while it is impressive, cannot be said 
to be the sole reason for his success, 
His present enviable position as a 
composer is undoubtedly largely due 
to the wide emotional appeal of his 
works to musically intelligent listeners 
This wide appeal is not the result of 
writing down to anyone, for the com- 
poser has followed his inner convic- 
iions without regard for passing fads 
or immediate recognition. Had _ the 
achievement of popularity been his 
goal, he would scarcely have changed 
his style from the quasi romantic- 
impressionistic to the more raiclical 
style of his “Study in Sonority” and 
Suite for Flute Alone. Many com)os- 
ers would have been tempted to «on- 
tinue composing in the older, 1:ore 
easily understood style, espec ally 
after winning prizes for composit ons 
in this style, as Riegger did. 

No composer today uses more r di- 
cal techniques than those Rie: ger 
presently uses. He is as advance: as 
any composer, living or dead. He has 
not restricted himself to a few t ch- 
niques of this century but has 1 sed 
them all. He has not tried to prove 
any special theory, being more (on- 
cerned with the composition of god 
music. He has, however, actively de- 
fended music composed in the n ore 
radical style. His article “In Defcase 
of Modernism: A Reply to D. ( 
Parker” (MustcaAL AMERICA, Sep 
tember, 1932) is a defense of the 
modern techniques of compositior 


Jean Madeira Leaving 
On European Tour 


Jean Madeira, contralto of the M 
ropolitan Opera House, sails on \ 
27 for Europe, where she will mak 
an extended tour, appearing in maj: 
opera houses and on the concert sta 
throughout the continent. She 
make her debut as Carmen in Mun 
on May 5, followed by appearances « 
the Royal Opera House, Covent Gar 
den, as Erda in “Das Rheingold” and 
“Siegfried”. After singing Orfeo in 
Gluck’s opera at Brussels’ Théatre 
Royale de la Monnaie on May 5, Miss 
Madeira returns to Covent Garde: 
for additional performances of | thu 
Wagner operas. Following her ap- 
pearance on BBC Television with 
Tito Gobbi, Miss Madeira, accom 
panied by her husband, Francis Ma 
deira, conductor of the Rhode Island 
Philharmonic, will fly to Salzburg to 
begin rehearsals for the festival, 
where she will appear in four per- 
formances of Pfitzner’s “Palestrina” 
Alternating with her Salzburg role, 
Miss Madeira will be heard in “Sa- 
lome”’, “Electra”, and “Das Rhein- 
gold” at the Munich Festival. After 
a concert tour of Sweden and Den- 
mark, she will sing Amneris in th« 


third performance of the opening 
week of the reconstructed Vienna 
State Opera House in Novembe: 
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continued from page 3 


ought to have at least four or five 
performances a season.’ 

John Tasker Howard said that 
much of the credit for improvement 
in public recognition of the Ameri- 
can composer in the past half century 
should go to the federation. The 
federation has made constant demands 
upon orchestral conductors and con- 
cert artists alike to include American 


music in their programs. Mr. How- 
ard also mentioned the federation’s 
prizes and commissions, which have 


helped to bring the American com- 
poser to prominence. 

“Opera study is improving in the 
United States in many ways, not only 
through clubs all over the country 
but by a more indirect method when 
all the people listen to radio and see 
it and hear it on television,” stated 
Mrs. Frank A. Johnson, of Salt Lake 
City, chairman of Opera-Study for 
the federation. She also referred to 
the great advance made by “grass 
roots’ opera groups and the oppor- 
tunities they offer to talented young 
peop:e. 

Reporting on National Music Week 
in 1954, Mrs. M. Cedric Dowling, of 
Jackson, Mich., said that detailed re- 
ports of club co-operation had come 
from 355 cities in 27 states. 

‘| Belov, head of the string de- 
partment at the University of Miami, 
spoke briefly on “Strings, in Tune 
with the Times”, at the open meeting 
of the Student Division. 
Ruth Bradley, chairman of the com- 
mitice endeavoring to have Edward 
name inscribed in the 


Mac Dowell’s 
Hal! of Fame, brought petitions bear- 
ing the signatures of 12,495 members 
of the federation, urging MacDowell’s 
election. 

indicating the 


trend that she 


thought the future program of the 
federation should take, Mrs. Miller 
said: “We ask for more and more 
participatory music, more self-made 


music. We wish for a return to sim- 
plicity in musical form, for some 
semblance of the melodic line, the 
very substance of which has ever been 
and ever will be the only permanent 
basis for good music.” 

The federation resolved to use its 
trained leadership in its efforts to 
introduce more music education into 
adult discussion groups everywhere. 
To relieve the dearth of string play- 
ers now evident in many of the na- 
tion’s centers, the federation also re- 
solved to continue to urge music stu- 
dents to study stringed instruments. 
The ten-day session came to a close 
with a formal banquet in Bayfront 
Auditorium, with Mr. Spaeth as mas- 
ter of ceremonies. It was announced 
that Columbus, Ohio. had been chosen 
~ r the next biennial convention, in 
957. 


American Organization 
To Help Bayreuth 


_A new organization, The 
Friends of Bayreuth, was formed re- 
cently for the purpose of raising 
funds to help restore the Wagnerian 
Festspielhaus in Bayreuth. It is es- 
timated that $75,000 will be needed 
to remove the dry-rot from the 
iramework and roofs, to replace the 
deteriorated wooden stage structure 
With one of steel and concrete, and 
to make other repairs on the 1898 
equipment now in use. 

Thirteen artists who have sung in 
Bayreuth are among the 50 sponsors 
of the organization. The group in- 
cludes Karen Branzell, chairman; 
Dezso Ernster ; Herbert Janssen; Alex- 

nder Kipnis ; George London ; 
| auritz Melchior ; Regina Resnik; 
lise Sorrel ; Eleanor Steber, Set 

~vanholm ; Astrid Varnay; Ramon 
\inay; and Robert Bernauer. Of- 
cers are Howard W. Elkinton, pres- 


American 
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ident; John B. Davison, vice-presi- 


dent; George Hanstein, secretary and | 
treasurer; and Mrs. Hazel Post Gil- 
lette, assistant treasurer. Elsie I. 


Sweeney is the direct contact between 
the American organization and Bay- 
reuth. Contributions may be sent to 
Howard W. Elkinton, Carl Schurz 
Memorial Foundation, 420 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wittnauer Choraliers 
Plan Next Season’s Tour 


The Wittnauer Choraliers, 24-mem- 
ber male chorus, will tour the United 
States next season beginning Feb. 5 
and continuing through March, it was 
announced by Clarence E. Cramer, 
manager. The chorus, under the di- 
rection of Eugene Lowell, will travel 
with four soloists and two pianists. 
In February engagements are sched- 
uled in New Jersey, Delaware, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Arkansas, and Texas. In March 
the group will be in Oklahoma, Col- 
orado, Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Indiana, Ohio, and New York. 
The Choraliers are heard five eve- 
nings weekly, Mondays through Fri- 
days, on the full CBS Radio Network, 
and on the CBS-TV shows Thanks- 
giving and Christmas. On April 24 
they completed their seventh season 
of broadcasts, having been contracted 
to return to the air in September. 

The Longines Symphonette, which 
was listed in the Group Attractions 
on Tour (Special Issue of MusicaL 
AMERICA) as under the management 
of Columbia Artists, is exclusively 
managed by Mr. Cramer, who has 
been their manager since their first 
season. The same list also should have 
included Clarence Cramer’s Opera 
Festival, a group of singers, including 
Metropolitan Opera artists, who as- 
sist symphony orchestras, choral so- 
cieties and colleges to give “Aida” or 
“Faust” in full. Also offered are the 
cast and a pianist for a “Gala Night 
at the Opera”, a stage attraction for 
concert courses, giving the Garden 
Scene of “Faust” in English, fully 
staged and a miscellaneous concert. 


Sonotone Develops 


New Ceramic Cartridge 

New ceramic phonograph  car- 
tridges, which are said to bring high- 
fidelity performance to conventional 
record players for less than $10 and 
are suited for “do-it-yourself” in- 
stallation, have been developed by the 
Sonotone Corporation, hearing-aid 
manufacturer and originator of the 
ceramic pickup. All the new Sonotone 
cartridges can be used without the 
help of equalizers, preamplifiers or 
other components necessary in many 
high-fidelity installations. 


Jacques Singer 
Conductor in Corpus Christi 
Corpus Curisti, TEx. — Jacques 
Singer is conductor of the Corpus 
Christi Symphony, not Frederick 
Vajda as was stated in the orches- 
tral listings in ihe Special Issue (Feb. 
15) of MustcaL AMERICA. 
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Hermann Weigert 


HERMANN WEIGERT 


Hermann Weigert, 64, operatic 
coach with the Metropolitan Opera 
for 13 years, died on April 12 of a 
heart ailment in Lenox Hill Hospital. 
Since 1947 he had served as accom- 
panist for his wife, Astrid Varnay, 
Metropolitan Opera soprano, and had 
taught privately. 

Mr. Weigert began his career in 
his native Germany, joining the Ber- 
lin Staatsoper in 1914 as assistant 
conductor, and also teaching at the 
Berlin Hochschule. He left both 
posts in 1934 to join the Metropolitan 
as coach and assistant conductor. 

Also while in Germany he intro- 
duced and was conductor and adaptor 
of the highly successful Kurzoper, 
the first abridged recordings of opera 
ever known in Europe. He was at 
the same time associated with such 
now-familiar American musical fig- 
ures as Dimitri Mitropoulos, Hans 
Schwieger, Kurt Adler, and Frieder 
Weissman. 

A specialist in the works of Wag- 
ner and Richard Strauss, he became 
the leading coach in the German wing 
of the Metropolitan, helping to pre- 
pare Kirsten Flagstad for her first 
performances there. He also worked 
in close collaboration with Lauritz 
Melchior and Artur Bodanzky. 

In 1947, Mr. W eigert resigned from 
the Metropolitan in order to travel 
and to work musically with his wife, 
whose sole operatic teacher he had 
been since 1939. Their partnership 
included recordings for Deutsche 
Grammophon and Remington, oper- 
atic performances in Germany, and 
recitals throughout the U nited St: ates. 

In recent years Mr. W eigert had as- 
sisted Mr. Mitropoulos in preparing 
memorable concert presentations by 
the New York Philharmonic- Sym- 
phony of Strauss’s “E ‘lektra”, Berg’s 
“Wozzeck”, and operas by Milhaud 
and Ravel. For the past two sum- 
mers, he was an artistic advisor at 
the 3ayreuth Festival, where his life- 
long interest and predilection for 
Wagner music-dramas found full ex- 
pression. 

Surviving, besides his wife, are two 
children from a former marriage 
Hans and Anne. i 


GEORGE DASCH 


CHICAGO.—G seorge Dasch, 79, con- 
ductor of the ( a ago Business Men’s 
Orchestra for 21 years, died here on 
April 12. He was to have given his 
last concert with the group on April 
30, after which he would have as- 
sumed the position of conductor 
emeritus. Cincinnati-born, Mr. Dasch 
began his career in ( ‘hicago as second 
violinist with the Theodore Thomas 
Orchestra in 1898, remaining with it, 
after it became the Chicago Sym- 
phony, until 1923. In 1921 he co- 
founded the noted Little Symphony of 
Chicago. He taught at Northwestern 
University for 17 years, also con- 
ducting the university symphony. He 
had held conducting posts in Joliet, 
Ill.; Waterloo, Iowa; and Evansville, 


30 


Ind.; and he was a member of sev- 
eral string quartets. 


GENNARO M. CURCI 


Los ANGELES.—Gennaro Mario 
Curci, 66, brother-in-law and _ voice 
coach of Amelita Galli-Curci, died 
here on April 13 at his home. He 
had also been voice coach for other 
noted singers, among them _ Tito 
Schipa and Beniamino Gigli. He stud- 
ied music at the St. Cecilia Conserv- 
atory in Rome and began his operatic 
career in Naples in 1910. He came 
to the United States with Mme. Galli- 
Gurci in 1917. Also known as a play- 
wright, composer, and actor, Mr. 
Curci had one of his plays produced 
on Broadway in the 1930s. He is 
survived by his wife, Elvira Curci- 
Caccia, and a son, Louis. 


AUGUSTA S. TOLLEFSEN 


Mrs. Augusta S. Tollefsen, 70, 
pianist and original member of the 
Tollefsen Trio, died in Brooklyn, 

Y., on April 9. Born in Boise, 
Idaho. Mrs. Tollefsen made her Amer- 
ican debut with the New York Sym- 
phony Society in 1906. With her 
husband, Carl H. Tollefsen, violinist, 
and Michael Penha, cellist, she 
formed part of the Tollefsen Trio. 
Surviving are her husband; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Alma Drake; and _ three 
sisters. 


OSCAR A. GOLDSCHMIDT 


Oscar Alfred Goldschmidt, former 
conductor of the Royal Opera in Kas- 
sel, Germany, died March 11 in New 
York. Born in Hamburg and a stu- 
dent in Karlsruhe, Germany, Mr. 
Goldschmidt migrated to Victoria, 
B. C., where he conducted a music 
school. He moved to the United 
States before World War I. Mr. 
Goldschmidt’s uncle was Otto Gold- 
schmidt, husband of Jenny Lind. Sur- 
viving is his widow, Rita. 


LUTIE GOLDSTEIN 


San Francisco, Cat.—Lutie Gold- 
stein, 88, patron of music in San 
Francisco for many years, died in the 
— Hopkins Hotel here on April 
30. 


RUSSELL AMES COOK 


3ANGOR, Mre.—Russell Ames Cook, 
57, conductor of the Portland Sym- 
phony for 14 years until his retire- 
ment in 1951, died in a hospital here 
on March 22. 


Ballet Theatre 
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colleagues. At the performance of 
Fokine’s “Les Sylphides” on April 
27, Patricia Bowman and Nina Stro- 
ganova (both members of Ballet 
Theatre in 1940) returned as guest 
artists. Anton Dolin was as lusty as 
ever in the title role of Fokine’s 
“Bluebeard”, revived by Dimitri Ro- 
manoff, which was given on April 23 

The revival of Fokine’s “Petrouch- 
ka” was not especially hanpy, despite 
Yurek Lazowsky’s masterly perform- 
ance of the title role at some per- 
formances. But Herbert Ross’s ma- 
cabre “Caprichos” (after Goya) was 
as disturbing and searching in its 
emotional effects as ever. Ruth Ann 
Koesun’s performance as the lifeless 
girl remains a tour de force that few 
artists could match, and Catherine 
Horn, Jenny Workman, Lupe Ser- 
rano, John Kriza, Mary Burr and the 
others were all superb in it. Lichine’s 
“Graduation Ball” was enchantingly 
performed, with Fernand Nault and 


Job Saunders excelling themselves as 
the Headmistress and General. Miss 
Koesun was a beguiling Mistress of 
Ceremonies, and Mr. Lichine a viva- 
cious (if somewhat corpulent) First 
Junior Cadet. 

One of the highlights of the season 
was Erik Bruhn’s first performance 
of the role of Albrecht, in the “Gi- 
selle” with Miss Markova on the af- 
ternoon of May 1. Mr. Bruhn (a true 
danseur noble) has emerged into full 
star quality and authority this season. 
He has a splendid technique, aristo- 
cratic style, and growing resourceful- 
ness of temperament. In “Les Syl- 
phides”, in “Theme and Variations” 
(with Lupe Serrano), in “Designs 
With Strings”, in the “Black Swan” 
pas de deux (with Miss Kaye), i 
“Mam’zelle Angot”, and in other 
works, he was superb. Together with 
Sonia Arova and Lupe Serrano, he 
revealed new powers during this series 
of taxing performances. 

In closing, I must pay tribute to 
Alicia Alonso and Igor Youskevitch 
(who have been mainstays of Ballet 
Theatre for many years) for a series 
of performances as faultless and 
noble as “<- has come to expect from 
them. In “Giselle”, in “Theme and 
Variations” and in other works, they 
frequently came as close to periec- 
tion as it is given to mortals to come. 

Many other admirable artists in the 
company must remain unmentioned 
perforce in this resume of an enor- 
mously rich season. The perform- 
ances were often poorly rehearsed; 
the repertoire might have been more 
discerningly chosen (omitting such 
bores as “The Capital of the World”. 
“Aleko”, and “Mam/’zelle Angot’) ; 
but, all in all, this was a memorable 
theatrical experience. Let us hope 
that Ballet Theatre will be inspired 
to keep up its standards. 


Revivals of Aleko 
And Pas de Quatre 

Leonide Massine’s “Aleko”, last 
seen here in 1948, was revived by The 
Ballet Theatre on the evening of 
April 17. Mare Chagall’s fanciful, 
vivid backdrops for the turbid action 
provided the major pleasure of the 
work, although a few of Massine’s 
passages are both inventive and lovely 
to look at. The intensity of Erik 
Bruhn’s miming in the title role was 
very exciting, and Alicia Alonso, as 
Zemphira, handled her bravura role 
brilliantly. John Kriza, as the Young 
Gypsy, and Job Sanders, as Zem- 
phira’s Father, were ciphers in roles 
that require more temperament to give 
them any flavor. 

The evening’s second revival was 
Anton Dolin’s justly admired re-cre- 
ation of a famous ne event, “Pas 
de Quatre”. As Mme. Taglioni, Alicia 
Markova moved like a dream and in- 
vested her performance with the most 
precisely delicate maliciousness. Nora 
Kaye, Sonia Arova, and Annabelle 
Lyon rounded out the quartet, dancing 
with a beautifully precious style and 
lightweight mockery. 

An inspired performance of “Pillar 
of Fire’, with Miss Kaye, Lucia 
Chase, Antony Tudor, and Hugh 
Laing, had Barbara Lloyd as _ the 
Youngest Sister for the first time. 
If Miss Lloyd’s dancing lacked the 
fullest degree of poise and sharpness, 
it still represented a_ creditable 
achievement. A gay and lively ver- 
sion of “Fancy Free” completed the 
bill. Muriel Bentley returned as guest 
artist to dance her original role as the 
first Passer-by. Scott Douglas, Eric 
Braun, John Kriza, and Paula Lloyd 
had the other principal roles, with 
Daniel Saidenberg giving full value to 
the Bernstein score. —R. A. E. 


Hayward and Angelaires 
Presented by Society 


Thomas Hayward, tenor, and the 
Angelaires, harp ensemble, were pre- 
sented April 15 in the fifth and last 
concert of the Haarlem Philharmonic 
Society in the Grand Ballroom of 
the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Stokowski Conducts 
Miami Symphony 


Mrami.—The climax to date of the 
most active music season in many 
years was the appearance here of 
Leopold Stokowski as guest conduc. 
tor with the University of Miamj 
Symphony at the Miami Beach and 
Dade County Auditoriums March 13. 
14. “You have one of the finest or. 
chestras I have conducted both here 
and abroad,” said Mr. Stokowski to 
the members of the orchestra. And 
indeed, this praise was warranted, for 
the Prelude and “Love Death” from 
Wagner’s “Tristan und Isolde” and 
the Fourth Symphony of Tchaikoy- 
sky were performed with unusual 
tonal balance and _ brilliance. 

The first Inter-American Cul: ural 
Exchange y ey was sponsored by 
the Opera Guild of Greater Miami 
when it presented The Mexican Opera 
Group in two performances on M irch 
19 at the Dade Auditorium. The 
opera was “La Serva Padrona”. by 
Pergolesi. The three characters \ ere 
expertly portrayed by Betty Fa vila, 
Umberto Pazos, and Guillermo \\{ar- 
tinez. The small orchestra of st -ing 
players was conducted by Ub :rto 
Zanolli. Arturo di Filippi was the 
artistic director. 

The Singing Boys of Mexico, un- 
der the direction of Romano Pic ttti, 
was the Miami Civic Music Asso ‘ia- 
tion’s attraction on Feb. 25. ‘he 
Duke University Men’s Glee (Club 
gave a concert at the Dade Audi or- 
ium March 31, under the auspices of 
the Coral Gables Kiwanis. 

The Ballet Guild of Greater Mi imi 
presented its spring concert, un ler 
the direction of Thomas Armcur, 
April 2 at the Dade Auditorium. ‘|he 
3allet Guild Orchestra provided c- 
companiments for the five ballets, 
under the capable conducting of 
Vasilios Priakos. With Walter Abel 
as narrator the University of Miami 
Symphony, under the direction of 
John Bitter, gave its final concert |or 
young people April 1. 

The Friends of Chamber Music 
of Miami has announced a new series 
of chamber-music concerts to be pre- 
sented here next season at the White 
Temple Church. The ensembles en- 
gaged for this series include the 
Paganini Quartet, the Beaux Arts 
Trio, and the Virtuosi di Roma. 

As a tribute to Bolivia on a Voice 
of America production, the University 
of Miami Symphony, under John Bit- 
ter, with Zino Francescatti, violinist, 
gave a pair of concerts March 27-28 
before a large and interested audi- 
ence. The “New World” Symphony 
by Dvorak, showed excellent prepa- 
ration. Mr. Francescatti chose the 
Mendelssohn Concerto, in which the 
artist brought into play all the ster- 
ling attributes for which he is famous. 

The Cincinnati Symphony, under 
the direction of Thor Johnson, at the 
Dade County Auditorium on March 
12, was another event offered by the 
Miami Civic Music Association. The 
program included works by Tchai- 
kovsky, Handel, Mendelssohn, and 
Sibelius. Thor Johnson displayed an 
exquisite sense for nuances, precision 
and proportion of rhythm. 

—ARTHUR TROOSTWYK 


New Jersey Oratorio Group 
Presents 7“ Mass 


BioomrieLp, N. J.—Bach’s Mass in 
B minor was ee by the Ora 
torio Society of New Jersey on Ma 
11 at the Bloomfield High Schoo! 
Clarence Snyder, the group’s founde: 
and permanent conductor, directed th 
100-voice chorus and orchestra. Th 
soloists included Janet Southwick, s« 
prano; Margaret Tobias, contralto 
John McCollum, tenor; and Cheste 
Watson, bass. On June 28 in Mont 
clair the group will present Fran! 
Scherer’s “Choral Contemplation 01 
the Crucifixion”, a work given it 
world premiere by the society earlie: 
in the season. 
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Philadelphia 


continued from page 11 


orchestra gave a superb performance 
of this still controversial musical land- 
mark. Ervin Laszlo was the soloist, 
playing the Schumann Piano Con- 
certo with brilliant technical security. 
The Beethoven Seventh completed the 
program. : : 

Two concerts by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, in special series, occurred 
as the Pension Foundation program 
took place on March 27, and the final 
Student Concert occurred on March 
30. The first, labeled Virtuosi di Phila- 
delphia, presented groups of instru- 
ments in a variety of compositions. 
Richard Strauss’s Seranade for Wind 
Instruments, Giovanni Gabrieli’s Son- 
ata Pian e Forte for brass alone, 
Milhaud’s Concerto for Percussion and 
Sma!! Orchestra, and Paganini’s “Per- 
petu:! Motion” for first violins, fea- 
tured various groups. The concert con- 
cluded with Bela Bartok’s superb Con- 
cert. for Orchestra. The Student Con- 
cert featured the 20-year-old Peruvian 
pianist Teresa Quesada, who gave a 
brill'art and altogether assured per- 
forr ance of the Tchaikovsky Piano 
Con-erto No. 1. Her success was un- 
ques ioned., 


On March 29, Rudolf Firkusny and 


Wi! iam Primrose combined in a very 
sucessful joint recital at the 
Acc lemy. Beethoven’s Notturno and 
Br: ims’s Sonata in F minor found 


the: artists at their best. 

(Cn April 13, the Society of Ancient 
Ins ruments launched a_ three-day 
fes ival at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
pre enting pieces by Palestrina, Bach, 
Torelli, Telemann, and others. Jacob 
Kr: chmalnick and Lorne Munroe, con- 
cer'master and first cellist of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, were the out- 
staiiding soloists under the direction 
of Maurice Ben Stad. On April 1, 
Puccini’s “Messa di Gloria” was pre- 
sented for the first time here, at the 
Academy of Music by the Collegiate 
A Cappella Choir, Eugene Wayman 
Jones conducting. 


City Opera 


used his pleasant lyric tenor voice to 
good advantage in the love scene (be- 
fore the play becomes the thing). 
Mr. McChesney at first seemed a 
little ill at ease as Canio; his voice, 
somewhat constricted in the earlier 
part of the opera, gained in richness, 
power and expressiveness in the latter 
half. The familiars in this cast were 
Gloria Lind, as Nedda; Cornell Mac- 
Neil, as Tonio; and Michael Pollock, 
as Beppe. Emerson Buckley con- 





under- 
standing. —R 


ducted with authority and 


La Traviata, April 17, 2:30 


Everett Lee made his debut with 
the New York City Opera as conduc- 
tor of “La Traviata”, the first Negro 
to conduct at a major opera house in 
this country. Mr. Lee made an ex- 
cellent impression. He conducted with 
a thorough knowledge of the score, 
and the balance between the singers 
and the orchestra was remarkably 
well kept. The performance had no 
slow moments, and his consideration 
of the singers, though at no time im- 
pairing the Verdi score, showed great 
authority. Principals in the cast in- 
cluded Eva Likova, as Violetta; Cor- 
nell MacNeil, as the elder Germont; 
and Rudolf Petrak, as Alfredo. 


Other Performances 


The March 31 performance of “The 
Merry Wives of Windsor” was re- 
viewed in the April issue of MusIcar 
AMERICA. In the April 1 “La Travi- 
ata”, Bernard Green made his debut 
with the company, as the elder Ger- 
mont. Margery MacKay sang the 
role of Suzuki for the first time in 
the April 2 presentation of “Madama 
Butterfly”. On April 3, the matinee 
of “Rigoletto” offered the debuts with 
the company of Nadja Witkowska, 
as Gilda; Philip Bond, as Sparafucile ; 
and Joshua Hecht, as Monterone. 
Peggy Bonini sang her first Adele in 
“Die Fledermaus” on April 9, and 
Emily Cundari was heard as Micaéla 
for the first time in the April 14 
“Carmen”. Gilbert Russell, as Fen- 
ton, and Madelaine Chambers, as Ann, 
joined the production of “The Merry 
Wives of Windsor” on April 13. In 
the company’s final performance of 
the season, “La Boheme”, on April 
17. John Reardon sang the role of 
Alcindoro for the first time. 


Florence 


continued from page 7 


Donizetti’s “L’Elisir d’Amore” was 
charmingly produced under Franco 
Ghione. The Sunday afternoon show, 
played to a full house of children, had 
a lighthearted, carnival atmosphere 
which was welcome after the solem- 
nity of “Parsifal”. Giuseppe Taddei’s 
bouncing interpretation of the roguish 
Dulcamara was supreme, only equaled 
by the wonderfully smooth, effortless 
singing of a substitute singer—Nicola 
Mcnti, playing Nemorino. 

The remaining production, “La Bo- 
héme”, would be too familiar to bear 
comment but for the extraordinary 
freshness and vitality with which 
Emidio Tieri renewed it. 

—REGINALD SMITH BRINDLE 





Harley Hoffman 


SPECIAL ASSISTANT. Ruth Slenezynska, at typewriter, helps out 
at campaign headquarters .of the Sandusky (Ohio) Civic Music 
Association. Shown with the pianist, from left to right, are Rev. 
Robert F. R. Peters, president; Mrs. Moses Hurwitz, assistant 
chairman of membership campaign; Florence Kogle, treasurer; 
Mrs. Edward Lutz, chairman of headquarters committee; Martha 


M. Smith, Civic representative 


May, 1955 











EDDY BROWN 


Internationally Famous Violinist 
Private Lessons 
Technique * Program Building 
Interpretation 
for Advanced Students 
Concert Violinists © Teachers 


Hotel Woodward — Broadway and 55th St. 


LYDA BETTI-BROWN 


Opera Singer and Voice Builder 
Private Lessons 


Voice Placement 
Diction © Lyric Gesture 
Opera and Concert Repertoire 


, New York 19, N. Y. Cl 7-2000 











: Only voice teacher of 

M ROBERT MERRILL 

U Current teacher of Metropolitan Opera stars: RIGAL «¢ HINES 
E MADEIRA ° PECHNER « LUBEN VICHEY ~-« HAWKINS 
L (fermerly Vichegonov) 


152 WEST 57TH STREET, N. Y. C. 


Phone CO. 5-9155 








ROSALIE 


MILLER 


Teacher of many successful singers including 


THREE WINNERS, METROPOLITAN OPERA AUDITIONS of the AIR 
200 West 57th St., New York. Phone Cir. 6-9475—By appointment only: Miss E. Holt, Secy 











BELLINI 


Teacher of Singing 
Coach ©@ Composer 
Studio: 171 W. 71st (Apt. 12A) N.Y.C. 


O4+>P ims 


DIMITRI MITROPOULOS. 
MARGARET HARSHAW: 
ELEANOR STEBER: 


“Outstanding voice builder and musician” 


“masterful help’’ 


“an Inspiring maestre” 


TR 4-9068 Res.: CO 5-7975 











oumztTrp 


MARTINO 


260 West End Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


Teacher of many prominent singers. 
A complimentary copy of Maestro Mar- 
tino's revised book ‘‘Today's Singing" 
mailed upon request. 
OPERA WORKSHOP 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-7514 








CHARLES G. 


2 


57 WEST 86th St., N. Y. C. 


TR 7-7573 tite sire or 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Assistant te the late Giuseppe De 
Luca, and the only person auther- 

on his teaching ef 
ie! Cante."’ 


carr, 





BERNARD TAY 





Teacher of Singing 


Formerly for 22 os 
member of Vocal Faculty 


LO 


464 Riverside Drive © Tele.: MOnument 2-6797 Juilliard School of Music 











BELLE JULIE SOUDAN 


Faculty: Jullliard School ef Music 
Studio Address: 200 West 57th Street, New York 


TEACHER OF 
SINGING 











WILLIAM PIERCE 


ROBERTA PETERS, NORMAN SCOTT 
of of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


Teacher 


HERMAN 


19 E. 94th St., N. Y. 28 
ATwater 9-6735 








RUBINI-R 


EICHLIN 


Voice—152 W. 57th St., NYC—Ci 7-2636—Summer Classes, Lenox, Mass. 











LOTTE LEONARD 


Mannes College ef Music 


duilliard School of Music e 


PROFESSOR 
OF 
SINGING 








Frantz PROSCHOWSKI 


Voice Teacher 


180 West 58th Street, New York City 


Vocal Advisor to Nadine Conner 


Telephone CO 5-2136 





ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS IN LOS ANGELES 


PRODUCING ARTISTS WHOSE SINGING 


HAS WON CRITICAL ACCLAIM IN 7 NATIONS. SOLE TEACHER OF ANN AYARS. 


QUIRINO PELLICCIOTTI Voce! Teacher 





Now Teaching at 57 East 57th S?., NYC 22 MU 8-4289 
CONDUCTING Pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Semeenrerons Formerly Conductor of 





939 Eighth Ave. NYC 
Circle 6-6517 


M. FIVEISKY 


Moscow Grand Opera 
With Chaliapin in U.S.A. 











M2 NANDO BENVENUTI 


Complete Vocal and Repertoire Suidance 
Via Castelvetro 9 Milano, Italy 


Successfully Tutored American Artists include: 

DOLORES WILSON, GEORGE LONDON, 

NELL TANGEMAN, TERESE RANDALL, 
CHARLES PLATTE, ELLEN REPP. 








LILLIAN NICHOLS 


Studio: 616 Steinway Bidg. 


PL 7-1773 


Contralto 


Teacher of Singing 
Member: N.Y.S.T.A. & N.A.T.S. 











— 











SOLON ALBERTI 


‘TEACHER OF SINGERS” 
voice Ly ye COACHING IN 
OPERA — CONCERT — ORATORIO 
Hotel Ansonia, nt oo & 73rd St. 
New York 23. SU 7-1514 


BERKLEY SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL 
at Bridgton 


6 WEEK SESSION: July-August, 1955 


for String Players and Pianists 
Individual Lessons. Chamber Music Featured. 


For booklet write Rm. 1011, 
113 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 





HELEN CHASE 


Voice Teacher of Outstanding Artists 


Concert——Opera—TV— Radio 
Recordings 


Member NYSTA & NATS 
251 W. 92 St., N. Y. 25 — TR 7-9192 


ALBA 


CLAWSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
Teacher of Miss Jo Sullivan 
1425 Broadway, New York (Studio 63) 
LO 5-3249 


Rooney Coffer 


Piano Teacher 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 
Private Summer Courses 
205 W. 57th St., NYC CI 7-5420 


CORNELL of IOWA 
Conservatory of Music 
PAUL BECKHELM, Ph.D., Director 
Home of the oldest May Music Festival 
est of the Mississippi River 
Mount Vernon, lowa 


VERA CURTIS 


(formerly Metropolitan Opera Co.) 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 


17 East 86th St., N. Y. Atw 9-5308 


AMY ELLERMAN 


COMPLETE VOCAL TRAINING 
Member: NYSTA and NATS 


260 W. 72nd St., N.Y.C. TR 7-0466 


MAY L. ETTS 


Associate to Guy Maier 
CLASSES and PRIVATE LESSONS in 
PRINCIPLES OF TECHNIQUE 
Studio: 709 Steinway Building 
113 W. 57th St., N.Y. 19 Phone: TAylor 7-7728 


MARINKA 


GUREWICH 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Faculty: New York Coliege of Music 
333 Central Park W., NYC AC 2-7573 


LOLA HAYES 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1200 5th Ave., N.Y.C. TR 6-2989 


EDWIN 


HUGHES 


ER MASTER C 
FoR PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 
Y 5—AUGUST 


enne na FULL annamenen 
117 East 79th Street, New New Yo:! k, N.Y , # 


ARTHUR KRAFT 


Teacher of 


MAC MORGAN & WM. WARFIELD 
Eastman School of Music 


Univ. of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y. 


Lucile LAWRENCE 


Concert Harpist - Teacher 


Co-author ‘‘Methods for the Harp 
and Modulations for the Harp” 
Published by Schirmer 
Studio Mannes Col.ege of Music 


157 E 74 St, N. Y. C. LA 2-1690 
RALPH 


LEOPOLD 


Concert Pianist - Teacher 
30 W. 69th St., N. Y. C. TR 7-5879 
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The New York Singing Teachers 
Association held the final auditions 
for its second Town Hall Recital 
Award on April 10. The winner was 
Beatrice Krebs, contralto. She was 
chosen by a committee of judges in- 
cluding Martha Lipton, Ruby Mercer, 
Robert Russell Bennett, and Frederick 
Jagel. Constance Eberhart was chair- 
man of the committee in charge. The 
Association presented the second of its 
Young Artist’s Concerts at Carl 
Fischer Hall on April 19. Featured 
were Mary Hill and Mara Shorr, 
sopranos; and Wayne Scott, baritone. 
Songs by Solon Alberti, Antonio Lora, 
Walter Golde, and Fay Foster, mem- 
bers of the Association, were heard 
in the latter half of the program. 


The Composers Concert series of- 
fered another program on April 30 
in the Carl Fischer Sky Room. Pian- 
ists from the studios of May Etts, 
Marion Bauer, Ina Pihlman, Hedy 
Spielter, Bev eridge Webster, and Rose 
Raymond, and singers from the stu- 
dios of Margot Rebeil and Ruth 
Thompson took part in the presenta- 
tion. Composers represented in the 
program were Wallingford Riegger, 
Miss Bauer, Charles Haubiel, Ethel 
Glenn Hier, Antonio Lora, John 
Haussermann, Mary Howe, and Elliot 
Grifhs. 


Darrell tages appeared as piano 
soloist at the Griffith Auditorium in 
Newark on April 22, and with Clif- 
ford Snyder, bass, gave a joint recital 
at Gettysburg, Pa., on April 15. He 
will appear in both solo and joint re- 
citals, with Dorothy Happel, violinist, 
in Kansas and Oklahoma in May. 
During July and August he will be 
director of drama and chorus at The 


Music Trail, Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Martial Singher reports that two 
of his pupils, Marthe Forget, soprano, 
and Louis Quilico, baritone, recently 
won awards: Miss Forget, first prize 
of the Amis de I’Art, and Mr. Quilico, 
the Metropolitan Auditions of the Air. 


Caroline Beeson Fry, teacher of 
voice, presented many of her singers 
in her White Plains, N. Y., studio on 
the evening of April 13. Those heard 
included Phyllis Bash, Ruth Junker, 
Winifred Bearce, Jessie Braden, 
Jeanne Stoloff, Eva Maevdel, Judson 
Trottier, Mildred Payne, Ann Rosen, 
Cynthia Warren, Alice Ricaud and 
John Beaverstock. Ruth Junker, so- 
prano, was presented in her own re- 
cital by Mrs. Fry in her White 
Plains studio on the afternoon of 
May 1. Mrs. Fry announces that she 
will again hold summer sessions in her 
White Plains studio from June 15 to 
July 27. Teachers Clinic and Song 
Interpretation classes will be features. 
Other subjects comprise Repertoire, 
Musicianship and Opera classes. 


Lola Hayes's pupils Margaret Tynes, 
soprano, and Eugene Brice, bass, are 
giving a series of joint recitals in up- 
state New York colleges this month. 
Miss Tynes has sung with the New 
York City Opera, including the role 
of Mercedes on tour, and in several of 
the NBC-TV Opera Theater produc- 
tions. Mr. Brice has also sung with 
the City Opera, in the chorus of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and as _ soloist 
with the Margaret Hillis Concert 
Choir and other ensembles. 


Boston University presented two of 
its faculty members in informal re- 
citals recently. Harpsichordist Daniel 
Pinkham, a member of the music 
faculty since 1954, presented a pro- 
gram of his own compositions on 
April 14, at Recital Hall. Klaus G. 
Roy, librarian and instructor in com- 
position, presented a recorded concert 
of his compositions with discussion 
and commentary on April 7. 


The Eastman School of Music has 
announced that Arthur Kraft, tenor, 
will offer a class in oratorio repertory 
as a feature of its summer session, 
from June 27 to Aug. 5 


Hans J. Heinz reports the follow- 
ing singers from his studio have been 
active. Richard Cassily appeared in 
the leading tenor role in “The Saint 
of Bleecker Street” on Broadway. 
Madeleine Chambers was a Metropol- 
itan Auditions of the Air winner; she 
appeared on TV in Opera Cameos and 
in leading roles with the New York 
City Opera. Shakeh Vartenissian and 
Rosalind Elias completed their sea- 
son with the Metropolitan Opera. 
Gladys Spector, who for two seasons 
appeared with the Freiburg (Ger- 
many) Opera, will join the company 
in Braunschweig. 


The Opera Workshop, under the di- 
rection of Alberta Masiello, assistant 
conductor of the Chicago Lyric Thea- 
ter, presented a student performance 
of Verdi’s “Falstaff” on May 8 at the 
Lillie Devereux Blake Auditorium in 


New York. 


The Fontainbleau Music School 
in France will receive applications 
for the Francis Rogers ——- for 
voice study up to May 20. Address 
Iris Fribrock, 139-60 85 Drive, Briar- 
wood, L. I., N.Y. 


Rose Raymond has given a number 
of solo concerts and appeared as guest 
artist with chamber-music groups at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music and 
in the Weber Piano Quartet with the 
Tollefsen Trio. On April 30 one of 
her pupils, Pearl Amster, appeared on 
the program of the Composers’ Con- 
cert held at Carl Fischer Hall. On 
May 27 Miss Raymond is presenting 
three artist pupils in Steinway Concert 
Hall. Her annual summer course for 
pianists and teachers is being held at 
her New York studio from July 5 to 9. 
An exponent of the Tobias Matthay 
method, Miss Raymond will give five 
morning and five afternoon lectures. 


The Cleveland Institute of Music 
will hold its second Summer Opera 
Workshop from June 20 through July 
30 under the direction of Sam Mor- 
genstern. Penelope Draper will teach 
dramatics and handle the stage direc- 
tion. Eleanor Frampton will hold 
dance classes for the students. Four 
performances, in English, of Puccini’s 
“La Rondine” and an evening of ev- 
cerpts from the standard operatic 
repertoire will be presented. 


Northwestern University welcomed 
the noted violinist Joseph Szigeti on 
April 18-23. Mr. Szigeti presented 
three lecture-recitals, playing two un- 
accompanied sonatas by Bach at each. 


The Indiana University School of 
Music presented the premiere _per- 
formances of Norman Dello Joio’s 
short opera, “The Ruby”, on May 
13-14. The opera, Dello Joio’s second, 
is based on a story by Lord Dunsany. 
The University’s concert series for the 
1955-56 season will present Marian 
\nderson and Zino Francescatti as 
soloists, and feature a performance by 
the Mozarteum Orchestra of Salz- 
burg in commemoration of the 200th 
anniversary of Mozart's birth. Also 
on the series will be the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, the Chicago 
Symphony, the Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo, and the Indianapolis Symphony. 


Brandeis University has announced 
plans for the immediate construction 
of the Slosberg Music and Art Center 
on its campus. The quarter-million 
dollar modern structure has been pro- 
vided by a grant from the Slosberg 
Charitable Foundation, and will house 
a recital hall, classrooms, office studios, 
and recording rooms. 





D A R R E 
PIANO ¢ THEORY * COACHING 


Accredited “Progressive Series’ Teacher 


Formerly: Faculty Juilliard, 
N.Y.U., and Manhattan School of Music 


50 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 
ae... 7- 2849 or su 7-4950 


~« RANDAL 
MARIE 
of Paris 
Specializing in 
French Song Repertoire 
40 E. 10 St., NYC 3 GR 7-6999 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Pianist and Teacher 
Exponent of TOBIAS MATTHAY Princip!es 
Private Lessons-Summer Courses-New York City 


320 W. 86th St., N. Y. 24 EWN 2-7586 


: SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO — Teacher of Singirg 
130 E. 40 St., N.Y.C. Tel MUrray Hill 3-9 80 


“MADAME SOLANC 
VOICE TEACHER BREATH CONTROL 


Opera and concert coach. Classica 
Span. songs. Beginners & profession« 's 


R. 9-6490 
415 Central Park W., N.Y.C. 25 


Sophie 


SOLOTAROFE 


Pianist 
Exponent of 
EONPENSIERE IDEO-KINETIC METHO! 
Teachers - Advanced 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd St. NYC 
Phone TR. 7-67CO 


ZENKA STAYNA 


Voice Teacher 


Teacher of Daniza Ilitsch and Ing 
Manski, formerly Metropolitan Oper 


164 W. 79th St., NYC TR 3-9214 


rosert TABORI 


Teacher of Singing 
Specialist in Voice Correction and 
Development 


61 W. 88 St., N.Y. 23, N.Y. TR 7-308! 


LOIS WANN 


Oboist —Teacher 
Faculty Juilliard School of Music; Bronx 
House; Music School of The Henry St. 
ettlement 
77 Kensington Rd., Bronxville, N. Y 
Tel.: DEerfield 7-1180 


ranny WARBURG 


Coach-Accompanist 
Lieder-Opera in 4 languages 


41 W. 82 St. (Apt. 7D), NY TR 4-2536 


ANGELIA WESCHLER 


Workshop and Seminar for 
Concert Pianists and Teachers 
Member Faculty: N. Y. College ef Music 
171 W. 71 St., N.Y¥.C. SChulyer 4-7678 


LILI WEXBERG 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Voice Placement 
Faculty N. Y. College of Music 


Studio: 58 E. 86 St., NY 28 BU 8-779! 


IRENE WILLIAMS 


VOCAL STUDIO 





160 W. 


WwiLl! 








1305 Spruce Street 
Phila. 7, Pa. Phone Pen. 5-3459 


DR. KONRAD WOLFF 


CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
Keyboard harmony, chamber music, coaching. 
Also: Washington, D.C.—CO 5-738! 

336 Fort Washington Ave., N. Y. 33, N. Y. 
WA 7-4622 
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Coach and 
Accompanist 





OTTO GUTH 


Coach—Accompanist 
Faculty Mannes College of Music 
160 w. 73rd Se, N. ¥. Cc. TR | 8-0488 


ROBERT PAYSON 4 | L L 


Coach—Accompanist 
Teacher of Piano 


ed W. t3rd aed &t., N.Y. u.¥.C. 





TR 17-6700 


WILLIAM 4 U G 4 ES 


Coach—Accompanist 


$ W. 67th St., N.Y.C. 


H. SPENCER Mc EVOY 


Coach—Accompanist 
Singers and Instrumentalists 


246 W. 73rd St. NYC 23. TR 3-1808 


STUART ROSS 


Coach—Accompanist 


Accompanist of Patrice Munsel 
yharies Kuliman, and Elena Nikoiaidi 


145 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. CI 7-4564 


MAX WALMER 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
315 West 57th St. CO 5-7066 


«et WIGHTMAN 


Coach—Accompanist 
Met Opera Studios 
1425 Broadway, N.Y.C. 


TR 3-8373 





LO 5-2431 


SCHOOLS AND 
TEACHERS IN 
* CHICAGO - 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


Accomplished Faculties 
Undergraduate and Graduate Programs 
Office of Admissions, 64 E. Lake St. 
Chicago |, Iilinois 


* DANCE 
INSTRUCTION 


























BALLET SCHOOL 
Dir.: Boris Novikoff 


Metropolitan Opera Heuse Studie 15 
Classes for children—adulss 
Complete Education in Theatrical Dancing 
1425 Broadway, NYC LO 5-0864 
Branch School, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
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is now available on 
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Musical America, 
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‘Sixth Regional Composers’ Forum + ——Ssag— 


Conducted by Alabama University 


By Rospert SABIn 


ANY months of preparation 
went into the sixth annual 
Regional Composers’ F 


Forum 
held at the University of Alabama 
from April 22 through 24, which 
brought together composers, con- 
ductors, musicians, and critics from 
many parts of the nation. Orchestral 
works by 17 regional composers from 
eight different states were performed. 
Lukas Foss, this year’s guest com- 
poser, was present to Supervise the 
production of his opera “The Jumping 
Frog of Calaveras County” and to 
rehearse and conduct his choral work 
“A Parable of Death”. Mr. Foss also 
participated in the Forum's panel 
discussion on the subject How Ab- 
stract Can You Get!—In Music? The 
other participants were the guest 
critics Ewing Poteet, of the New Or- 
leans, 7tem, and the writer, represent- 
ing Musicat America. Burnet Tut- 
hill, composer and director of the 


Memphis College of Music in Ten- 
nessee, acted as moderator. 
Guest conductors this vear were 


Joseph Hawthorne, of the Chattanooga 
Symphony; Arthur Bennett Lipkin, of 
the Birmingham Civic Symphony; 
Guy Taylor, of the Nashville Syvm- 
phony; and Paul C. Wolfe. Roland 
Johnson, conductor of the University 
of Alabama Symphony, was a tower 
of strength through the gruelling re- 
hearsals and _ performances. Guy 
Fraser Harrison, of the Oklahoma 
City Symphony, was prevented by 
illness at the last moment from at- 
tending the Forum. 


Quality Is High 


The quality of the 17 
works performed was gratifyingly 
high. Most of them revealed solid 
competence and several were original 
and interesting. Some of the com- 
posers were still at the student stage ; 
others were mature and nationally 
known musicians. Composers repre- 


regional 


sented this year were David Ward- 
Steinman, Hans Barth, and Alice 
Hunt, of Florida; Robert Sherman 
and Richard Willis, of Georgia; Parks 
Grant and William Presser, of Mis- 
sissippi; Raymond Haggh, Philip 
Slates, Cyrus Daniel, Burnet Tuthill, 


and Maxine Hurt, of Tennessee; Rob- 
ert Cantrick, of Pennsylvania; Johan 
Franco, of Virginia; Donald Wiley, 
of Illinois; Gurney Kennedy, of 
Alabama; and Kenneth Klaus, of 
Louisiana. 

The guest conductors, guest com- 
poser, and critics picked the works 
which they considered outstanding to 
be repeated at the final concert of the 
Forum. Their choice fell upon Mr. 
Willis’ Piano Concerto, ably _ per- 
formed by Charlotte McManamon as 
soloist with the composer conducting; 
and Mr. Kennedy’s Symphony No. 1, 
First Movement. 30th works are 
vigorous, individual, and thoroughly 
professional in every respect. With- 
out being self-consciously modern, 
they also are music of the present, 
revealing no dependence upon clichés 
of the past. 

It was delightful to observe the 
enthusiasm with which the members 
of the University Opera Workshop 
responded to Mr. Foss at the final re- 
hearsals of his amusing opera. This 
experience which the students have 
each year in rehearsing works under 
distinguished guest composers is in- 
valuable. The performance was con- 
ducted by Roland Johnson. In the 
cast of talented students meee Ronnie 
Freeman, Calvin Coots, Paul Doster, 
Forrest Wilson, Anna Cate Blackmon, 
Dewey Camp, and Richard Arm- 
strong. Howard Goodson, of the 


University of Alabama art depart- 
ment, had provided a handsome set 

“A Parable of Death” based on 
a story and poems by Rainer Maria 
Rilke, translated by Anthony Hecht, 
is a deeply felt and eloquent work, 


one of the best that Mr. Foss has 


given us. It was performed with 
amazing skill and inspiration by the 
University of Alabama Chorus and 
Orchestra, with Arline Hanke, of 


faculty, as narrator, and 
Frederick Loadwick, tenor, as solo- 
ist. The work had been thoroughly 
prepared by Mr. Johnson, and Mr 
Foss was free to concentrate on 
nuances of expression. 

The panel discussion resulted in at 
agreement that there is no such thing 
as purely abstract music. Every com 
poser wishés to communicate to some- 
one in some way. Even though he 
may withdraw from the world to 
meditate and to discover, he returns 
to it with his music, to share his 
ideas and feelings with mankind. It 
was also emphasized that much that 
seems abstract is merely unfamiliar 
and hard to understand until the 
listener has familiarized himself with 
the composer’s language. 


the vocal 


Sponsors of the Forum were the 
Southeastern Composers’ League and 
the University of Alabama Depart 


ment of Music, College of Arts and 
Sciences, through the facilities of the 
Extension Division Mr. Kennedy, 
prime mover in all these activities 


obtained the original inspiration for 
the forums from the symposiums 
held at the Eastman School of Music 
in Rochester, New York, under How- 
ard Hanson, with whom he studied 


University of Illinois 


CHAMPAIGN-URBANA, ILI The 
University of Illinois School of Music 


held its annual Festival of Contem- 
porary Arts from Feb. 25 through 
April 3. Among the 30 musical works 


performed, 14 of them were by native- 
born Americans. The festival events in 
cluded a production of the opera “The 
Boor”, with music by Myron Fink, 
f Chicago, and libretto based on 
Chekhov's “The Jest”, on March 6 by 
students of the Opera Workshop, 
directed by Ludwig Zirner. The opera 
was previously heard in St. Louis, on 
Feb. 14 during the meeting of the 
Music Teachers National Association, 
at which time another opera by a 
graduate student, “The Prankster” by 
Robert Wykes, of Champaign, was 
presented. “The Prankster” had a 
previous hearing at Bowling Green, 
Ohio, and was given in the Contempo- 
rary Festival series of the University 
of Illinois last spring. On the same 
bill with the chamber opera by Mr 
Fink were Milhaud’s “opéra-minute” 
“L’Abandon d’Ariane”, and Hinde- 
mith’s “Hin und Zuriick”. 


Louisiana State 


3ATON Rouce, La.—Louisiana State 
University presented its 12th annual 
Festival of Contemporary Music from 
April 3 through May 1. The festival, 
made up of six weekly concerts, fea- 
tured performances by the Festival 
String Quartet, guest artists, and stu- 
dent organizations. 


Paganini Quartet 


In the March issue of Musical 
AMERICA it was incorrectly stated 
that the Paganini Quartet had just 
completed a tour of 35 concerts 
throughout the United States and 
Canada. The article should have 
stated 85 concerts, believed to be the 
longest tour ever taken by a string 
quartet. 


American Theatre Wing 


The Official Training Program of the 
Entertainment Industry Offers: 


COURSES in Opers, Concert, Musical 
Comedy, Operetta, TV and Radio 


SPECIALIZED PRACTICAL INSTRUC- 
TION in every phase of training the 
voice and in developing acting abil- 
ity under recognized leaders profes- 
sionally active in their fields. 


ALSO COURSES IN COMPOSITION 
AND CONDUCTING 


Music Division 


American Theatre Wing 


351 West 48th St., New York 36 


CORNWALL 


Basso-Cantante 


CONCERT - ORATORIO 


Teacher of Singing 


Studio: 853 - 7th Ave. 
(Apt. 11A) N.Y.C. 19—Circle 5-4504 














Philadelphia Conservatory 


of Music 78th Year 
Magia Ezerman Drake, Director 
Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds 
Degree Courses 
216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 














RICHARDSON 


IRWIN 


Teacher of Successful Singers 
Fer many years oour Juilliard Scheel ef Musie 


Y 
ROYAL ACAD. OF "Music, LONDON, eae. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, ney YORK, Y. 
55 TIEMANN PLACE, WN. Y. Mo be 








~ WILLIAM S. | 


BRADY 


Teacher of Singing 
257 WEST 86th ST.. NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: TRafalgar 4-2810 








Caroline Beeson Fry 
Teacher of Singing 


Studio 872 Corncete Hall, N. Y. City 
2 Orehard rr, White Piains, nw. Y. 


SUMMER SESSION—-JUNE 15 JULY 27 
IN WHITE PLAINS——MEMBER N.A.T.S 








Judson League 


Teacher of Voice end plese 
Un a T. 





M.A., A. 
Member Plane Teachers A mS N.Y. 
Faculty: New York Un versity. 

ember a 
853 7th Ave., N.Y.C CI 7-3970 








Alfred Stobbi-Stohner 


Teacher of Voice—Accompanist 


853 7th Ave., Apt. 12-G, N. Y 
CIrcle 6-6938 








Dolf Swing 
Voice Development and Coaching 
Faculty: Juilliard School of Music 


Member Amer. Acad. of Teachers of Singing 


NATS and NYSTA 
N. Y. 23 


15 W. 67th St., TR 7-5889 
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Summer Music Schools 


music schools in the United 

States, Canada, and England of- 
fering summer sessions. For a list- 
ing of summer music camps, which 
offer recreation and living facilities 
as well as musical instruction, see the 
April issue of MusicAL AMERICA, 
page 10. 


American Conservatory of Music, 505 
Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. June 20-July 
30. John R. Hattstaedt, president. 

Baidwin-Wallace Conservatory of 
Music, Berea, Ohio. June 27-Aug. 5. 
Cecil W. Munk, director. 

Boston Conservatory of Music, 26 The 
Fenway, Boston, Mass. June 27-Aug. 6. 
Aurelio Greselin, Dean. 

Boston University School of Fine and 
Applied Arts, 705 Commonwealth Ave., 
Boston, Mass. May 31-July 9 and July 11- 
Aug. 20. Donald L. Oliver, director of 
admissions. 

Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
Highland Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. June 
13-July 23. William §S. Naylor, director. 

Colorado College, Colorado Springs, 
Col. June 20-Aug. 12. 

Conservatory of Music, 4420 Warwick 
Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. June 13-Aug. 6. 
Wiktor Labunski, director. 

Cornell of Towa Conservatory of 
Music, Mount Vernon, Iowa. June 27- 
July 21. Paul Beckhelm, director. 

De Paul University School of Music, 
64 E. Lake St., Chicago 1, Ill. June 27- 
Aug. 4. Arthur C. Becker, Dean. 

Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y. June 27-Aug. 5. Arthur H. Larson, 
Registrar. 

Hartt College of Music, 187 Broad St., 
Hartford 5, Conn. June 27-Aug. 5. 
Samuel Berkman, Dean. 

International Cello Centre, Winchester, 
Hants, England. Maurice Eisenberg, artis- 
tic director. Aug. 2-30. U.S. address: 
“—™ 119 Cypress St., Maplewood, 


[sss following is a listing of 


Los Angeles Conservatory of Music 
and Arts, 845 South Figueroa St., Los 
Angeles 17, Cal. Master Class in piano 
given by Rosina Lhevinne, July 15- 
Aug. 18. 

Manhattan School of Music, 238 E. 
105 St., New York, N. Y. June 7-July 29. 
Janet D. Schenk, director. 

Music Academy of the West, Santa 
Barbara, Cal. July 7-Sept. 1. Maurice 
Abravanel, director. 

New England Conservatory of Music, 
Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. June 20- 
July 30. Elwood E. Gaskill, Dean. 

New York College of Music, 114 E. 
85 St., New York, N. Y. June 20-July 
29. Leslie Hodgson, director. 

Norfolk Music School of Yale Uni- 
versity, Norfolk, Conn. June 26-July 27. 
Bruce Simonds, director, Sprague Hall, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Northwestern University School of 
Music, Evanston, Ill. June 18-July 30. 
George Howerton, Dean. 

Peabody Conservatory of Music, 17 E. 
Mt. Vernon Place, Baltimore, Md. June 
27-Aug. 6. Reginald Stewart, director. 

Pennsylvania College for Women Opera 
Workshop, Pittsburgh, Pa. June 12-July 
10. 


Philadelphia Musical Academy, 1617 
Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. June 27- 
Aug. 6. Jani Szanto, director. , 

Royal Conservatory of Music, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Toronto 23, Can. 
July 4-29. Boris Berlin, director. 

San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
July 5-29. Adolph Baller, director. 

Wheeling Youth Symphony Festival, 
Wheeling, W. Va. June 13-27. Stefano R. 
Ceo, director. 


Johnson To Conduct 
Moravian Festival 


Winston-SA.em, N. C.—The third 
Early American Moravian Music 
Festival will be held on the campus 
of Salem College here from June 20 
through 26. Thor Johnson, conduc- 
tor of the Cincinnati Symphony, will 
be musical director of thé Festival. 

The Moravians, who first came to 
America as missionaries in 1735, 
played an important role in the found- 
ing of American music, composing 
anthems, songs, and chamber and or- 
chestral music. 

The Festivals were initiated by Mr. 
Johnson at Bethlehem, Pa., in 1950, 
in order to reacquaint people with 
these choral and instrumental works, 
which had lain in obscurity. The 
present Festival will comprise eight 
concerts, including symphonies, con- 
certos, sonatas, and choral works, and 
will feature the performance of six 
string quintets by Johann Friedrich 
Peter. The Peter quintets are the 
oldest known chamber music composed 
in America. 


Hartt College Confers 
Honorary Degree 


Hartrorp, CONN.—A program com- 
memorating the Hartt College of Mu- 
sic’s 35th anniversary was presented 
by the school in its main auditorium 
here on May 9. The guest of honor 
was Governor Abraham A. Ribicoff 
of Connecticut, who received an hon- 
orary degree from the school. 

The principal address on the pro- 
gram was given by the Rev. Cornelius 
P. Teulings, St. Joseph College. Other 
participants on the program were A\l- 
fred C. Fuller, president of the board 
of trustees of the Julius Hartt Musi- 
cal Foundation; Moshe Paranov, di- 
rector of the college; Abraham Feld- 
man, member of the board of trus- 
tees; Rabbi William Cohen, of Beth 
David Synagogue; and Rev. Elden H. 
Mills, a member of Hartt’s curriculum 
committee. 





Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ATTRACTIONS 





First Transcontinental Tour 


Marie Powers in The Medium” 
preceded by "The Telephone” 


Double Bill by Gian-Carlo Menotti 


Complete Scenery, Costumes, Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown Produced by Lawrence, Kanter & Prat: 





American Debut 


Mantovani and his new music 


The world famous recording maestro 
and his orchestra of 45 


_ Personal Direct Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 





The Robert Shaw Chorale 


and Orchestra Robert Shaw, Conductor 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 








‘Ist’ Transcontinental Tour ~ Jan.-Mar. 1956 


Arthur Fiedler & The Boston Pops 


, O°Ne Tour ur Orchestra 


Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill « t Judd 














Columbia Artists Management, Inc. 


113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 





DANCE ATTRACTIONS 





Return of the One and Only 


Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 


Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 


Sergei Denham, Director 





Mata and Hari and Company 


Musical Director: Lothar Perl 
Persenal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Broun 


Dance Satirists 





Personal Direction: Horace J. Parmelee 





pre rina 5 eal Prima Ballerina 


with 2 Solo Dancers & Concert Pianist 








By Popular Demand—2nd American Tour—Fall 1955 


Obernkirchen Children’s Choir 


Introducers of the International Song Hit “The “Mioel 
Personal onal Direction: Kurt ‘Weinhold ‘Edith oelier, ¢ Conductor 


The Paganini Quartet 


Personal Direction: anecinsbates Schang & Brown 





De Paur’s Infantry Chorus 


8th Consecutive Season 
_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang « & Brown Leonard De Paur, Conductor 


Trapp Family Singers 


Dr. F. Wasner, Conductor 








_ Personal Direction: Coppicus, , Schang «& Brown 
The Great American Quartet 


The Men of Song 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd — 


Philharmonic Piano Quartet 


Personal | Direction: Judson, O'Neill « Judd 


(with pianist) 


The Carolers Trio umm 


Jonathan Wilson, Tenor 
Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd 


The Angelaires 


(with piani st) 
Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold 





Harp Quintet 





"First Transcontinental Tour 1955-56 








Roman Totenberg and his 
Instrumental Ensemble 


Personal Direction: Kurt Weinhold Company at Nine 





the Concertmen & Edmond Karlsrud 


BASS-BARITONE 


_ Personal Direction: Judson, O'Neill & Judd (10 persons) 


nai American Debut 


Golden Age Singers ob taadles 


Margaret Field- a. Director 
i 


Company of 5 in programs of Elizabethan and other music 
Personal Direction: Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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113 WEST 57th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


CIRCLE 7-6900 











Personal Direction 
Judson, O'Neill & Judd 








Personal Direction 
Coppicus, Schang & Brown 
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CLAUDIO 
Arrau 


B. iwin Piano Pianist 


TODD 
[ uncan 


Baritone 


EUGENE 
| ist 
Pianist 
GEORGE 
‘ondon 


Bass-Baritone 


LOIS 


Marshall 


Soprano 


MILDRED 


Miller 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WILLIAM 
Primrose 
Violist 
Sanroma 
Baldwin Piano Pianist 
EDWIN 
Steffe 
Baritone 
POLYNA 
— Stoska 
Soprano 
CAMILLA 
Wicks 
Violinist 
| CAMILLA 
Williams 
Soprano 


LICIA 


Albanese 


Soprano 
Metopolitan, San Francisco, Miami. 
ft. Worth, Kunsas City Operas 


JUSSI 
Bjoerling 
Tenor 
MARIO 
Braggiotti 
Pianist 


ETHEL BARRYMORE _ 


Colt 





Soprano 
MISCHA 
Elman 
Violinist 
RUDOLF 
Firkusny 
Pianist 
CARROLL 
Glenn 
Violinist 
SZYMON ~ 
Goldberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 
Kirsten 
Soprano ilasiaas 
NAN 
Merriman 
Mezzo-Soprano 
Lily Pons 
Soprano 


Metropolitan, San Francisce Operas 
TOSSY 


Spivakovsky 


Violinist 





GLADYS 


Swarthout 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Vronsky 


& Babin 


Steinuay F Duo-Pianists 








Personal Direction 
Kurt Weinhold 








ROSE 


Bampton 


Soprano 


FRANCES 


Bible 


Mezzo-Soprano 


WALTER 
Cassel 
Baritone 
NADINE 
Conner 
Soprano 
JON 
Crain 
Tenor 
LISA 
Della Casa 
Soprano 
IGOR 
Gorin 
Baritone 
WITOLD 
Malcuzynski 
Pianist 
DOROTHY 
Maynor 
Soprano 
YEHUDI 
Menuhin 
Violinist 
MONA 
Paulee 


Mezzo-Soprano 


| tsOMARD 
Pennario 


RISE 
Stevens 


Mezzo-Soprano 
YI-KWEI 


Sze 


Pianist 


Bass-Baritone 


ALFRED and HERBERT 


Teltschik 


Duo-Pianists 


ALEC 
Templeton 
Pianist 
ROMAN 
Totenberg 
Violinist 
DOROTHY 
Warenskjold 
Soprano 
FRANCES 
Yeend 
Soprano 








Personal Direction 
Andre Mertens 








ELENA 
Nikolaidi 

JENNIE 
Tourel 


Mezzo-Soprano 


Contralto 








Personal Direction 
Horace J. Parmelee 











MILDRED 
Dilling 
Harpist 
HERMAN 
Codes 


Pianist 
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New York Critics Welcome a New Orchestra... 


BROOKLYN PHILHARMONIA 


SIEGFRIED LANDAY 


In a Beethoven Festival, May 3, 5, 7, 1955 Conductor 


NEW YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM AND SUN 


Brooklyn Symphony Makes Its Debut | 


By LOUIS BIANCOLLI tier 


Brooklyn got itself a new 
team last night —a 65-piece 
symphony orchestra that it 
can call its own. 

Over at the ggg og 
Music, the Brooklyn il- a . 
harmonia made its debut in . 
harmonia made its debut, in Brooklyn Philharmonia: 
before a proud gathering of 
Brooklynites. 


6 * 
It was a heart-warming ] ] 
) occasion. The crowd was in 
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Brooklyn made a strong bid for renewal of its own | New Orchestra Add: to 
Makes Its Debut symphonic life with the debut of the Brooklyn Phil- Brooklyn’s Wonde s 
harmonia at the Academy of Music last night. Under 
By HARRIETT JOHNSON the direction of Siegfried Landau the orchestra made By HOWARD TAUBM a 
The Brooklyn Philharmonia an auspicious start with the blessing of Mayor Wagner 7 e ; : ae 
made an auspicious start — on to launch it on a successful career. _. Brooklyn, our most pcpu- 
what we hope will be a long life — - si ous borough and poss bly 
— last night at the Brooklyn nel agp Pend sen 
9 Academy of Music. ae own. Known as the Brook- 
lyn Philharmonia, it arrived 
NEW YORK DAILY NEWS at the Brooklyn a" my( 
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of Music last night, where( 
it will Play again tomor a 


Brooklyn Philharmonia’s Debut and Saturday evenings. 
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By DOUGLAS WATT —_—_eoore~- 


Brooklyn, an independent 
(municipality loosely associ- 
sated with the City of New 
York, last night gave birth to a 
new symphonic organization, 
‘the Brooklyn Philharmonia, 
which offered its first concert at 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
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2nd Season 
begins October 1955 
at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


























NEW YORK HERALD TRIBUNE NEW YORK DAILY MIRROR 
N B kl O h SOLOISTS 
ew Brooklyn Orchestra Brooklyn Philharmonia 
JACOB LATEINER 
In Debut; Mayor Hails It Shows Greatness — 
* 
By Francis D. Perkins By ROSERT COLEMAN IRENE JORDAN 
The Brooklyn Philharmonia, _A distinguished audience of greater New York religious, Soprano 
an orchestra which is intended civic, business and professional leaders welcomed the birth of . 
it become a permanent feature the Brooklyn Philharmonia Orchestra in the Brooklyn Academy 
of the borough’s musical activi- of Music Tuesday evening. Mayor Robert F. Wagner was RUGGIERO RICCI 
ties, made its debut under Sieg- among those present at the Violinist 
fried Landau’s conductorship festive occasion. He made 











NATIONAL CONCERT AND ARTISTS CORPORATION, 711 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


MARKS LEVINE Baldwin Piano 0. O. BOTTORFF 





